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THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S WORK 
AND 
WEALTH 


i ‘REE toYou: 


This Gorgeous DeLUXE Volume by H.G.WELLS 
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The Outline of 
Man’s Work and Wealth 


760 PAGES, 42 ILLUSTRATIONS—FORMERLY IN 
TWO VOLUMES AT $7.50—Now completely revised 
and brought up-to-date with additional text 
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AY we send you this great 
book absolutely free? You 
are invited to accept it as a 
gift from The De Luxe Edi- 
tions Club. It will show 
you, at our expense, the re- 
markable book bargains that Membership 
in this Club will bring you. And it costs 
you nothing to join now, as a Charter 
Member! 


This new kind of book club is publish- 
ing the great books of the world in sump- 
tuous new De Luxe Editions. The price 
of each volume however (to Members) is 
less than that asked for ordinary, cheaply 
bound novels! 





COSTS YOU NOTHING TO JOIN 


These books formerly sold for $5 to $25. 
Now these De Luxe Editions cost Mem- 
bers ONLY $1.50 each! It costs you noth- 
ing to join. If you become a Charter Mem- 
ber now, you will receive this beautiful 
book by H. G. Wells free. There are no 
extra dues. All you ever pay is simply 
$1.50 per book, plus the few cents postage. 


Luxuriously bound, beautifully printed, 
these De Luxe Editions average 6” x 9” 
in size. Many are even larger. Most 
contain 500 to 600 pages—some even over 
1,000 pages. Many are gorgeously illus- 
trated in color. And every volume is 
complete, unexpurgated. 


HOW THESE BARGAINS 
ARE POSSIBLE 





Yours to Keep Without Cost, if You Accept this Invitation of THE 
DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB. Get Great Books Like This, For- 
merly $5 to $25, in Exquisite New Editions for Only $1.50 Each! 


able values are such recent De Luxe Edi- 
tions as “Great Works of Art,” formerly 
$5.00; Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” in 
modern English, and with 25 full-page 
drawings in color by Rockwell Kent, for- 
merly $25.00; “The Book of Old Ships,” 
illustrated by the famous marine artist, 
Gordon Grant, formerly $20; and “The 
Travels of Marco Polo,” formerly $5.00. 


Similar values will be offered in forth- 
coming selections all at the low price, to 
Members only, of $1.50 each! 


BOOKS YOU WILL ALWAYS CHERISH 


Get superb books like these for your 
life-time library! Get tremendous savings 
like these for your book budget! Accept 
free a Charter Membership in The De 
Luxe Editions Club now. 


Send no money with the coupon below. 
Your free copy of “The Outline of Man’s 
Work and Wealth” will be sent to you at 
once. With it you will receive the current 
month’s bargain selection and the current 
issue of the Club’s “Folio”—a monthly 
magazine of interest to all booklovers. 7 
“Folio” is free to Members only. Each 
month it describes the current Book Se! 
tion, tells in advance what the next book 
will be. But to get this great H. G. Ws 
book without cost, you must act at on 
This offer may be withdrawn at any tir 
Mail the coupon, without money, no 
THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLL 
Dept. 10 N. W., Garden City, N. Y. 





ee HE Outline of Man’s Work and 

Wealth,” by H. G. Wells, is the 
complete story of all mankind today. 
How we live. How we work. Why we 
are rich or poor. This is the compan- 
ion work to Wells’ “Outline of His- 
tory,” man’s backgruund. Now the 
whole canvas of man’s modern activi- 
ties is unfolded in this one great book 
which has just been revised and 
brought up-to-date. 760 pages. 42 il- 
lustrations. 814” x 6”. Bound in 
heavy, dark green buckram, richly im- 





a) ! America’s leading publishers 
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GOODRICH RUBBER “SINGS MAMMY” 
TO A MILLION MOTHERLESS CHICKS 


“HAWKINS Million $ Hen” is the 
most modern brooder on the 
market . . . its “mother’s breast” is 
Goodrich rubber, kept at exactly the 
105° that nature gives a mother hen. 
And this unusual rubber has been made 
similar to a hen’s breast in other ways— 
it is as soft, as non-porous, and more 
sanitary, and because of special com- 
pounding it holds its exact heat 
without becoming “tacky,” without 
deteriorating. 

The chick stands, as he would under 
a hen’s feathers, and his back (where 
his lungs are) just touches the heated 
tubber pad. Results of this brooder 


are healthier chicks, less mortality, 
chickens ready for market sooner, and 
a more tender meat. Results for the 
brooder manufacturer are huge sales, 
mounting profits. 


Here is one more in the long list of 
new products, new profits made possi- 
ble by the unusual developments 
Goodrich has achieved in rubber. As 
Goodrich compounds it, rubber is serv- 
ing purposes and setting records un- 
heard of a few years ago. Some of these 
new properties of rubber could almost 
certainly be used ~to improve your 
product, reduce its cost, or add new 
sales features. 


As for the better-known rubber 
products such as belting and hose, re- 
member that the skill, special com- 
pounds, unique equipment developed 
for the exceptional uses of rubber, are 
employed to make these products a 
constantly better value. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
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t about Gump's 





An adverti: 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
SPORTSMEN: 


Gump’s brings rarities to both. 


In the zestful era of T’ang (617-906 A. D.) 
vigorous Chinese nobles rode gallant 
steeds. Lifetimes of affection for their 
mounts brought a reverent need for them 
in death. As pottery effigies, the Horses of 
T’ang were interred with their deceased 
masters, later to be exhumed, brought to 
Gump’s, thence’ to the homes of today’s 
connoisseur-sportsmen. 


Pride of Ancient Sportsmen 


Today, art-lovers and travelers of the 
world, knowing Gump’s as a Mecca of an- 
tique and modern beauties, seek out its 
collections of rare jades, bronzes, porce- 
lains, Cambodian sculptures and other rel- 
ics of a glamorous past. 


For Alumni Toasts 


Yet here, too, are creations tuned to 
modern sportsmen. Here are offered four- 
teen-ounce glasses, frosted or clear, 
blocked with letters and class numerals 
in the colors of the universities alumni 
will honor‘with their toasts. 

Accompany mail orders with. instruc- 
tions as to lettering, colors, and class nu- 
merals desired. A check in payment at the 
rate of $1.25 each will bring prepaid de- 
livery of the glasses anywhere in the 
United ‘States where hosts and guests 
join in convivial salutes. 





WHEN IN SAN FRANCISCO OR HONOLULU .. 


BUNNPS 


Collections of Oriental and European Antiques 
and Objets D’ Art 
: 2200 Kalakaua Avenue 
HONOLULU 


VISIT 


250 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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I. T.U.: Your story [Sept. 26] about the 
action of the Typographical Union conven- 
tion on the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization was a fine contribution to a question 
of vital importance, not only to working 
people but to the nation as a whole. There 
is only one phrase to which union printers 
might object: “. . . most of [the delegates] 
were hand-picked: Howard supporters.” 

The Howard administration undoubtedly 
exercises “steam roller’ tactics to some ex- 
tent in the annual conventions. But there is 
no dictatorial control from the top in Typo- 
graphical Union affairs as is the case in some 
other A. F. of L. unions (such as Major 
Berry’s printing pressmen’s union the mem- 
bers of which have not been permitted even 
to hold a convention for so many years that 
it has become a scandal). The members and 
subordinate local unions of the International 
Typographical Union have a large amount of 
democratic control in fact, and really shine 
in this respect when compared to other or- 
ganizations (such.as the American Legion)... 

There are several political parties among 
I. T. -U’s membership. The Juanitas 
(“Wahs”) are mostly older. members who 
controlled policies and composing-room jobs 
years ago. This group is now declining both 
in’ power and numbers due to the death and 
retirement of the older members. The Pro- 
gressive party are the younger men of a 
dozen years ago who revolted against the 
“Wahs” and put Mr. Howard in office and 


keep him there. In addition, there are | nde- 
pendent and Unionist parties of the oppo- 
sition, and in New York’s “Big Six” (1. T, 
U.’s largest subordinate local union) Mr. El- 
mer Brown leads the Amalgamation party, 
the name indicating its program to unite all 
the printing-craft unions into one powerful 
industrial union. Mr. Brown was defeated 
for President of “Big Six” in 1935 by the 
small majority of Mr. Leon Rouse, who died 
just recently. 

Many union printers believe that Mr. How- 
ard's early espousal of the C. I. O. was due 
to his appreciation of the growing desire of 
the rank and file for more effective trade- 
union action. These think he made a very 
intelligent choice and by his active work for 
industrial unionism and the organization of 
the mass-production workers he has rallied 
to his support a large number of I. 
members who previously were not especia 
enthusiastic about him... 

For you to say that Howard “hand picked” 
the convention delegates is giving an untrue 
color tc the situation. Most of the delezates 
were Progressive party members, hence in- 
clined to follow his leadership and sugges- 
tions. But every subordinate local union 
elected its delegates last May, and the « 
tion of industrial unionism played an in- 
portant part in that election... 

Charles P. Howard is an intelligent a 
capable union leader of the new type, 
many of us really believe that if the A. F. 
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join the ladies? 


Leave the flower perfumes to the ladies 
...let us be all man in the scent of our 
own toiletries! Fougere Royale After- 
Shaving Lotion is fragrant with the 
woodsy, fresh odor of the Royal. Fern— 
clean, wholesome, with no hint of the bou- 
doir,nor of the gaudy gaucheries of a water- 
front barber shop. It’s a cocktail for your 
face—an exhilarating smoother of skins, a 
satisfying soother of razor nicks! Price 85c. 


Fougere Royale Shaving Bowl. The trend is 
back to Luxurious shaving via this handsomely 


turned out natural wood bowl of the miraculous 
Fougere Royale Soap. $1.00. 


Fougere Royale Talc. Supremely fine in quality, 
toned for men’s skin, scented for men of sensibility. 
There’s nothing coguettish about this talc. 55c. 


Fougere Royale Hair Lotion for a well-groomed 
head, with every hair in place. It adds lustre without 
oiliness, stimulates the scalp, corrects dryness, and 
doesn’t shriek to high heaven. 85c. 


FOUGERE ROYALE 
by HOUBIGANT 








for men 
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L.-C. I. O. dispute could be settled in the 


Tampa convention in November Mr. Hy ward 
would emerge as A. F. of L. president in 
place of William Green. 

T. F. Sirvey 


Columbus Typographical Union No, 5 
Columbus, Ohio 
e 


QUITE ENGLISH: There used to be a style 
in social life which was quite English which 
was to have young ladies have a chaperon. 
If this custom is again followed and young 
ladies will not go on the streets after dark 
alone they will be benefited and one kind of 
crime will be eradicated to that extent. Als; 
the maintenance of reliability and chastity 
will help to sustain the law in which the 
United States will also share. 
Grace Norvron 
Whitings, N. J. 
* 


ART LOVERS: Regarding a most asinine 
letter to your magazine by a Harrison Oak- 
man stating that painting is “un-American.” 

Perhaps he wants News-WEEK to review 
“Mutt and Jeff’ and the “Katzenjammer 
Kids”— indicating the kind of a mind he has 
for the finer things of life. 

Howarp Freer 
Jackson, Mich. 


@ Fortunately for Nrews-WeEeEk’s Arts edi- 
tors, all your readers are not so full of red 
blood corpuscles as your Sept. 26 corre- 
spondent, Harrison Oakman. Some of them, 
the sissies, look forward each week to read- 
ing such humanization of music, paintir 
and the drama as News-WEeEEK almost in 
variably produces. 

Of course, artists like Whistler, Walt Whit 
man, Edward MacDowell, Stephen Foster 
John Singer Sargent, Geraldine Farrar, could 
not conceivably have had anything to do with 
“making this country a great nation.” A] 
though Mr. All-Wool-and-a-Yard-Wide Oak 
man comments on “the mess Europe is in 
the best brains in the world have always felt 
that music and art are the best ambassadors 
and the most powerful influences for inter- 
national peace. 

EpitH BEHREN 
New York City 


@ Letters like the one Harrison Oakman sent 
you both amuse and annoy me. 

Mr, Oakman throws an altogether new 
light on Europe’s “mess” by suggesting 
it may be due to their affluence of “art.” 
“Culture means Chaos.” That is Mr. 0 
man’s rather novel, if nonsensical, theo: 

Incidentally, I’d like to say that of all the 
words in the American vocabulary that “get 
my goat,” “red-blooded” and “un-American” 
are the foremost, especially when used in the 
narrow nationalistic and jingoistic spirit Mr. 
Oakman displays, 

I’m afraid I must “scoff at the things” 
Oakman lists as being the basis of the United 
States’ greatness: “superiority (at) in atl 
letics’—of all things! But the American je 
ple’s amazing energy, their initiative, their 
independent and democratic spirit, these «are 
among the foundation stones of American 
greatness. 

Wishing News-WEEK every success. 

Joun G. WiTHA 

Sherbrooke, Que, 

a 


BANDITS: Your journal does not seem to 
exhibit any bias but I regret the application 
of the term “bandits” to the heroic warriors 
of Ethiopia whom a craven world has left to 
fight alone against the Italian burglars. 

I would like to thank you for your fair 
presentation of Catholic questions—not only 
because [| am of this faith by conversion, |ut 
because I love justice, 

C. W. Romsos 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CuivALRY: Georges Lalonde, a travel- 
ing magician, prepared to saw a wom- 
an in half before a country-fair audi- 
ence in Shawville, Que. As he flourished 
his saw, a spectator leaped to the stage, 
grabbed a “prop” sword from a rack 
pehind Lalonde, and stabbed him in the 
pack. He explained that he couldn’t 
pear to see a woman cut in two. 

INTERFERENCE: A pair of hounds 
owned by Irving Adams of Carthage, 
Mo., had one-track minds. A wolf they 
were chasing led them along the ties 
straight toward a locomotive. The wolf 
ducked in time; the hounds didn’t. 

SENSITIVE: In Vincennes, Ind., a 
horse shied at a truck and threw its 
rider. Mrs. Mabel Burress, the owner, 
told a jury the horse suffered such men- 
tal anguish it lost its three gaits. The 
jury awarded the horse $117. 

Precise: In Springfield, Ill., a woman 
wailed to a justice of the peace that 
her husband pounded her with a piece 
of 2-by-4 lumber. The judge turned to 
the husband: “Did you?” The husband 
protested: “She’s a beeg lie, judge. I 
busta her only with a chair.” 

CONFINEMENT: Lady, a_ black-and- 
white foxhound, walked up to the reg- 
istry desk at the Washington Univer- 
sity clinic in St. Louis, Mo., wagged 
her tail at attendants, and dropped to 
the floor. Dr. J. V. Lawrence took one 
look and ordered a special doghouse 
built on the hospital roof. Lady was 
expectant. 

Biues: Accustomed to strange re- 
quests, hardware clerks heard a new 
one last week in San Jose, Calif. Hu- 
bert Hood wanted a washboard in the 
key of G. It all began when Hood 
strummed his board at a club social 
and found it out of tune. He is still 
looking. 


RewarpD: Three men dived into the 
Passaic River near Harrison, N. J., 
and rescued Gus Lindquist. When they 
had Gus safely on the dock, one of 
them growled: “What about a re- 
ward?” Gus reneged. The heroes beat 
him up, robbed him of $17, and fled. 

Cueck: James P. Murray handed a 
Washington, D. C., bank teller a check 
for $22,000,000, signed “J. P. Morgan.” 
The teller glanced at it and tossed it 
back: “No good.” Murray didn’t move 
an eyebrow. He strolled back to the 
desk, scribbled a bit, and returned with 
a check for $160,000,000, this time 
signed “John D. Rockefeiler.” Then the 
police arrived. 


Pessimist: In a Providence, Ky., 
court, John Stokes testified in a proba- 
tion revocation hearing for a Negro 
woman, She had paid him $1 to set 
fire to her house, which was insured 
for $2,100. The judged gasped: “Have 
you been indicted for arson?” “No, 
judge,” Stokes replied, “but I guess I’m 
Boing to be.” 

















THE THREE BOWLS ARE 
A CLEVER WAY OF 
OBTAINING THE DESIRED 
BLEND OF TOBACCO — 






























THEY SIMPLY PUT THREE DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF TOBACCO IN THE THREE 
BOWLS AND SMOKE THEM ALL AT 
(Zi THE SAME TIME — EVERY 
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WELL, iF L WANTED § RIGHT! BECAUSE 
an THE BEST SMOKE § IN EVERY ONE OF 
APY Y | POSSIBLE, I'D JUST # THE THREE YOU 
\ GALE IPUT PRINCE ALBERT]|WOULD GET MILONESS, 
\ : INTO ALL THREE FULL, RICH FLAVOR) 
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Many a lifelong friendship begins when 
a man makes the acquaintance of Prince 
Albert. P. A. is prime, choice tobacco 
through and through—brought to the 
peak of mildness and tastiness by Prince 
Albert’s famous “no-bite” process. And 
P. A. is “crimp cut”— packs easier and 
makes a cooler smoke. There’s no other 
tobacco like this princely joy smoke, 
men—for pipe or “makin’s” smokers. 
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| TRY PRINCE ALBERT AT OUR RISK 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 


: R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. > 
' Pr THE NATIONAL b : 
: acco in every 


INGE ALBERT "152252" j=": 
-ounce tin of 


MSS M4: Sy: m@ Prince Albert 
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CHARTING THE COURSE 


America is today finding its way to new horizons. 





With intriguing seas ahead, the Mimeograph becomes 





an increasingly important tool in safe navigation. First 
in the field of stencil duplication, it has pioneered 
every far-reaching betterment of the art. On perform- 


ance, it rates as the standard duplicator of the world, 





with a range of effective action which defies imitation. 
Today its complete mastery of its job is highlighted by 
clear-cut reproductions of cartoons, charts, diagrams, pic- 
tures—almost any kind of illustration workable in line. 
From simple typing to elaborate design, the Mimeograph 
makes finely printed copies at low cost and with matchless 


speed. For better navigation in business and education, learn 


what it can do for you today. Address A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, or see classified telephone directory for local address. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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CAMPAIGN: President, Opening Battle, Repudiates Reds; 


Al Smith Repudiates Roosevelt; Landon and Hoover Listen in 


In her syndicated newspaper column 
early last week, Mrs. Franklin D. 
200sevelt wrote: “Since I first became 
a part of the management of the [Tod- 
hunter] school there have been one or 
two amusing incidents in connection 
with my being there on the opening 
dav. For instance, in 1928 I was at 
the State convention at Rochester, 
A ree ig 

After that indirect lead, the First 
Lady related in accurate detail how 
she once helped Alfred E. Smith, Pres- 


idential candidate, draft her husband 
for Governor in order to aid the na- 
tional Democratic ticket. (She added 


that she managed to attend the school 
opening anyway.) 

She timed her story astutely. For, 
last week, these two long-time cronies, 
Al Smith and Frank Roosevelt, were 
the hub of the whirling political wheel. 

After eighteen years of side-by-side 
fighting, Roosevelt-Smith relations first 
cooled in 1929 when Roosevelt, the new 
Governor, declined to follow advice of- 
fered by Smith, the defeated Presiden- 
tial candidate. In 1932, disheartened by 
his own failure to win renomination, 
Smith reluctantly plumped for Roose- 
velt. Last Winter, in his Liberty 
League speech, he flayed the New Deal. 
Finally, last week, he went the whole 
hog, supporting a Republican Presiden- 
tial nominee for the first time in his 
career. With Alfred Landon tempo- 
rarily on the side lines, Al Smith easily 
stole the Republican show. 


On the other side, President Roose- 
velt opened his official reelection fight 
with a dramatic series of maneuvers 
which employed nearly every device in 
his bulging political kit. 

‘FRANK’: Originally the President 
planned to confine‘ his first campaign 
Speech—at the New York Democratic 
Convention in Syracuse—to State is- 
sues. Then Republican Chairman 
Hamilton and Vice Presidential Candi- 
date Knox echoed William Randolph 
Hearst’s charges that the New Deal 
had earned Communist support. Ex- 
asperated, Mr. Roosevelt suddenly 
changed his tactics, framed a com- 
pletely mew speech, and ordered a 
national radio network for it. 

Like an old fire horse sniffing smoke, 
the President at Syracuse tossed back 
his head and dashed off at top cam- 
paign speed. Sarcastic and incisive 
here, blunt and battering there, his 





INTERNATIONAL 


From the Democratic family album: ‘Frank’ and ‘AT in 1931 


speech threw a previously dull con- 
vention into paroxysms of joy. 

“Tonight you and I join forces for 
the 1936 campaign,” he began. “There 
will be—there are—many false issues.” 
He recalled how partisans of the past 
charged George Washington with mon- 
archist aspirations, Thomas Jefferson 
with desire for French guillotine rule. 
“In this campaign another herring 
turns up ... Desperate in mood, angry 
at failure, cunning in purpose, indi- 
viduals and groups are seeking to make 
communism an issue.” 

With full emphasis, he cited his 
heritage, his 25 years in politics, his 
record of “consistent adherence” to the 
letter and spirit of American Democ- 
racy. 

“I have not sought, I do not seek, 
I repudiate the support of any advo- 
cate of communism or any other alien 
‘ism’.” 

At great length, he explained that 
he, not the Republicans, had combatted 
communism: “In the Spring of 1933 
we faced a crisis which was the ugly 
fruit of twelve years of neglect of the 
causes of economic and social unrest 


... Conditions congenial to communism 
were being bred ... hunger. . . loss 
of homes ... closing banks ... The 
previous national administration, be- 
wildered, did,nothing.” 

Upon taking office, the New Deal 
quickly “met the emergency with emer- 
gency action” and “the dangerous 
forces subversive of our form of gov- 
ernment were turned aside.” 

The President emphasized that a 
true conservative protects the system 
of free enterprise by remedying such 
injustices as arise from it. “I am that 
kind of a conservative because I am 
that kind of a liberal.” 

At one point he resorted to his pet 
parable style: “In the Summer of 19353, 
a nice old gentleman wearing a silk hat 
fell off the end of a pier. He was un- 
able to swim. A friend ran down the 
pier, dived overboard, and pulled him 
out, but the silk hat floated off ... 
Today, three years later, the old gentle- 
man is berating his friend because the 
silk hat was lost.” 

Old Guard Republican cries of “alien” 
and “radical,” he contended, were noth- 
ing new. They echoed the protests 
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back in 1911 when he joined with other 
young State legislators to work for 
such now-commonplace innovations as 
workmen’s compensation, safe factory 
conditions, and the direct primary. Of 
the other young legislators, “one of 
them was Bob Wagner, another was Al 
Smith.” 

Stunned at the Smith mention, some 
delegates clapped feebly, others booed. 
Political students surmised the Presi- 
dent was simply implying: “Al Smith 
himself was once a progressive.” 

Raising his voice to a near falsetto 
and arching his eyebrows sarcastically 
Mr. Roosevelt mocked Governor Lan- 
don without naming him: “Let me warn 
the nation against the smooth evasion 
which says: ‘Of course ... we believe 
in social security; we believe in work 
for the unemployed; we believe in sav- 
ing homes. Cross our hearts and hope 
to die, we believe in all these things 

. . Just turn them over to us. ‘ We 
will do all of them—we will do more 
of them—we will do them better; and, 
most important of all, the doing of 
them will not cost anybody anything’.” 

Then he added: ‘“‘You cannot be an 
Old Guard Republican in the East and 
a New Deal Republican in the West. 
You cannot promise to repeal taxes be- 
fore one audience and promise to spend 
more of the taxpayer’s money before 
another audience.” 


Grist: Just before leaving Syracuse, 
the President turned to Democratic 
Chairman Farley and grinned exuber- 
antly: “Well, it’s a campaign again.” 

Immediately the dignity of high of- 
fice became less burdensome. At the 
Syracuse station, an American Legion 
chorus serenaded him. He climbed 
from his car, donned an overseas cap, 
twisted his mouth in barbershop-har- 
mony fashion, and joined in “Pack up 
your troubles...” 

Back to Washington for a day, then 
Franklin Roosevelt again donned his 
broad-brimmed campaign hat (a dupli- 
cate of that worn by Gus Gennerich, 
his bodyguard) and was off on a whirl- 
wind dash into West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and New York. 
Everywhere he defended his policies, 
but it was an aggressive defense. Once 
ke shouted: ‘“‘We are not here to defend 
the New Deal but to proclaim it.” 

Every minor incident became grist 
for his mill. A sylvan setting in West 
Virginia gave him opportunity to her- 
ald his conservation program. At cor- 
nerstone ceremonies in New York, he 
remarked pointedly: “I have laid many 
cornerstones and so far as I know none 
of the buildings has fallen down yet.” 


SCOREBOARD: As the Presidential spe- 
cial neared Pittsburgh, where Mr. 
Roosevelt was to make his second ma- 
jor speech, rain pattered down. At the 
same moment, Frank Knox was before 
another Pittsburgh audience repeating 
his charge that “the foundations of 
our financial structure are being 
sapped,” leaving “no insurance policy 
secure, no savings account safe.” 

Neither rain nor Knox worried Roose- 
velt backers so much as the words of 
Frrani-:l:n D, Roosevelt four years ago. 
As G.O.P. advertisements in Pittsburgh 





papers last week recalled, he had made 
a speech on that same Forbes Field on 
Oct. 19, 1932, calling for vast budget 
slashes. True, he had warned that 
“starvation and dire need” might cause 
him to abandon his plan, but few re- 
membered that. 


As speechtime approached, clouds 
parted and the moon came through. 
Before 70,000 wild cheerers jamming 
every inch of the ball park, Franklin 
Roosevelt did his best to extricate him- 
self from the hole he had dug with his 
1932 address. He spoke on the budget, 
but he spoke in simple, popular terms. 
From the speakers’ stand over second 
base, he talked of “box scores” and 
“shutouts,” then invited comparison of 
the “scoreboards” of 1932 and 1936. 
Boiled down, his half-hour argument 
would have read: 

Four years ago total national income had 


declined more than 50 per cent and con- 
tinued to fall. Naturally tax receipts dropped 
too. Before the government could balance 
its own budget, the American people’s budg- 
et had to be balanced. The vicious circle 
of falling income and shrinking taxes had to 
be broken. Local governments neared bank- 
ruptcy. Industrialists and bankers admitted 
they were helpless. So, after all else had 
failed, the new administration accepted “the 
responsibility . . . to spend money when no 
one else had money left to spend.” 

This course pushed the public debt up 
$8,000,000,000 (aside from six billions in 
recoverable loans). But there is much to 
show for it—CCC, work-relief projects, con- 
servation, security, and above all a rise in 
national income from $38,000,000,000 to an 


estimated $60,000,000,000. On the other 
hand. President Hoover increased public 
debt by $3,000,000,000 and had little to show 
for it, 

Cries against the burden of debt on fu- 
ture generations are “foolish.” Mounting 
national income will take care of that. At 


the present rate of income rise—and with_no 
increase in tax rates—the Federal budvet 
will reach balance within a year or two, 

The President won a crescendo of 
cheers with an “incidental” announce- 
ment: “It is Oct. 1, and it marks the 
end of a whole year in which there has 
been not a single national-bank failure 
. . - It’s been 55 years since that kind 
of a record has been established.” 

In confident tone, he concluded: 
“The government of this great nation, 
solvent, sound in credit, is coming 
through a crisis as grave as war with- 
out having sacrificed the American 
democracy or the ideals of American 
life.” 


® From (Pittsburgh the President 
dipped around into New Jersey and 
New York for a round of ceremonies, 
dedications, and a World Series bal] 
game. In Jersey City, Mayor Frank 
Hague’s arrangements for a public hol- 
iday helped induce some 200,000 citi- 
zens to turn out in welcome. Else- 
where rooters were less plentiful, but 
only slightly less enthusiastic. One ex- 
ception: as the President’s car drove 
past the Yale Club in New York, a 
dozen sedate alumni scurried to win- 
dows to emit “razzberries.” 

‘AL’: The moment Mr. Roosevelt fin- 
ished his Pittsburgh address, Alfred 
Emanuel Smith came on the air from 
Carnegie Hall, New York. The Inde- 
pendent Coalition of American Women 
sponsored the meeting; two men in the 
audience provided intervals of heckling; 
and “interested friends” paid for the 
national radio time. 

Presumably clearing his decks for 





Hoover and Landon listened to each other, then to Al Smith 
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future campaign action, the ex-Gover- 
nor spent most of his 45-minute talk 
disposing of charges made after his 
Liberty League speech last Winter. Only 
priefly did he dwell on New Deal faults. 

In essence, his speech embraced six 
points: 

1—-He had not gone high hat and had 
not been influenced by his associates 
(John J. Raskob and Pierre S. du Pont) 
in the Empire State Building corpora- 
tion. 

2—He bore no personal grudge 
against any member of the New Deal. 

3—He had been ready to give advice 
to the President, but had never been 
asked. 

4—The New Deal had abandoned its 
1932 platform. 

5—The Roosevelt administration is 
not a Democratic administration. 

6—-Alfred Landon should be elected. 

Sample excerpts: 


\s far as the President himself is con- 
cerned, | supported him every time he was 
. candidate. 

[here was suggested that I was a little bit 
listurbed because I wasn’t offered a position 
in the Cabinet. Well, that is silly... I 
col nt live in Washington and give all my 


time at the salary that a Cabinet office pays 
[$15,000]. 

The present Chief Executive, whenever he 
earned a dollar outside of his public salary, 
he e rned it as a lawyer and as a corporation 
executive in the Wall Street district. 

Is the New Deal right and is everybody 


else in the United States wrong? [Cries of 
un an American before I am a Demo- 
crat, before I am a Republican, or before | 


am anything else . .. I firmly believe that 
the remedy for all the ills that we are suf- 
fering from today is the election of Alfred 
M ae 

® While Republicans were flooding him 
with congratulations, Al Smith found 
his limousine snarled in traffic on mid- 
Broadway, once a Brown Derby strong- 
hold. Before police freed the car, a 
hooting,. hissing crowd surrounded it. 
Typical gibe: “How’s the high hat?” 


® Before a Tammany Hall rally, ex- 
Mayor James J. (Jimmy) Walker of 
New York—whom Governor Roosevelt 
forced to resign in 1932—spoke out: 
“I would rather turn the other cheek 
a thousand times than run out on my 
party as one formerly prominent Demo- 
crat just did.” 


. 
LANDON: Nominee Confers With 


Ex-Nominee; Welcomes Ex-Foe 


Speeding from a rural inn to a To- 
peka railroad station one night last 
week, Alfred Landon’ sat contentedly 
on the rear seat of his car. Beside him 
Sat Herbert Hoover, rounding out a 
one-day visit with his successor as Re- 
publican leader. From the car’s radio 
they heard the familiar, harsh voice of 
Alfred E. Smith, speaking at Carnegie 
Hall. 

Before the speech ended, the ex-Pres- 
ident had to hop aboard a Chicago- 
bound train. But the Governor lis- 
tened all the way home, then sat down 
beside his house- Fadio in time for the 
concluding words: “. .. the election of 
Alfred M; Landon:” 


Later that evening, Governor Lan- 
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WIDE WORLD 
Earl Browder gaining ‘a larger audience’ 


don announced: “I am happy to fght 
shoulder to shoulder with such leaders 
as Alfred E. Smith.” 


®°With Mrs. Landon the Governor 
watched his alma mater, Kansas Uni- 
versity, trounce hers, Washburn Col- 
lege, 19-6. 


® Asked whether Republican Chairman 
Hamilton would become Postmaster 
General in event of a G.O.P. victory, 
Governor Landon replied: “No man 
simultaneously could be a member of 
my Cabinet and chairman or a mem- 
ber of the national committee.” 


® Apparently riled by charges that his 
Milwaukee speech last fortnight made 
a partisan issue of social security, the 
Governor made public a Twentieth 
Century Fund report, on which he had 
obviously based his speech. The fund, 
he implied, could hardly be accused of 
Republican bias since it was financed 
by Edward A. Filene, nuapever: = 
porter. 

Fund officials promptly annouwnced 
they had given the “report” —actually 
only preliminary research by one mem- 
ber—to the Governor on a pledge of 
strict confidence. In turn, the: Gover- 
nor explained he had received the docu- 
ment from an outside party—without 
any secrecy pledge. 

No one explained, what really hap- 
pened: t#i#t fund Members gave the 
réport to Charles Taft;,Landon adviser, 
in strict confidente; that Taft passed 
it on to Landon, who presumably dftin’t 
realize its secret nature. 


® After a week of comparative rest, 
Governor Landon announced his next 
campaign moves. This week he starts 
a swing through the four crucial States 
of the Midwest—Illinois, Michigan, In- 
diana, and Ohio. Apart from rear-plat- 
form talks along the route, he plans 
major addresses in Chicago, Detroit; and 
Cleveland. 

Later, he will speak in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, and 
St. Louis—finally closing his campaign 
in his home town of Independence, Kan. 


REDS: Earl Browder Finds Day 
In Jail Worth a Year on Stump 





England long ago learned to combat 
communism by treating it with serene 
indifference. The story goes that when 
a London bobby found Red oratory in 
Hyde Park so fervid that the grounds 
became congested, he calmly created a 
channel for pedestrians by shouting: 
“Them as wants to burn down Buck- 
ingham Palace please step ‘to this 
side; them as don’t, step to the other 
side.” 

Not yet has the United States learned 
the effectiveness of such an attitude. 
Last week saw one more addition to the 
long list of anti-Red acts that have 
given Communists just the publicity 
they wanted. 

Excerpts. from the 1936 diary of 
American communism: 

February—With returning prosperi- 
ty, the party found itself virtually for- 
gotten by most Americans. 

March—Hearst newspapers and anti- 
Red organizations boisterously de- 
nounced the Columbia Broadcasting 
System for scheduling a talk by Earl 
Browder, Communist party secretary. 
The rumpus put Browder on the front 
pages and induced millions of inquisitive 
citizens to tune in on his quiet, mild- 
tempered speech. 

August—Browder, now Communist 
candidate for President, again basked 
in oblivion. 

Sept. 13—-Tampa, Fla., gave him na- 
tional publicity by padlocking the hall 
he had hired for a meeting. 

Sept. 30—Police Chief James C. Yates 
of Terre Haute, Ind., gave Browder 
front-page martyrdom by jailing him 
for “vagrancy” when he stepped off a 
Pullman to deliver a speech in the city. 
While “vagrant” Browder, well dressed 
and well supplied with cash, lolled in a 
cell with four fellow Communists, his 
attorney quietly walked into a Terre 
Haute radio studio, locked out Chief 
Yates, and read Browder’s speech dur- 
ing the period they had previously con- 
tracted for. 

Oct. 1—Released by a municipal 
judge, Browder thanked Yates—for 
“giving me a much larger audience.” 
To his delight he found even the stolid 
New York Herald Tribune and Chicago 
Daily News—along with Commander 
Colmery of the traditionally anti-Red 
American Legion—defending him as 
the victim of injustice. 

Oct. 2—Welcomed by New York fol- 
lowers as a returning hero, Browder 
boasted: “The Terre Haute incident 
won the Communist party 100,000 


votes.” (Total Communist voté, 1932: 
102,991.) 
a 
ELECTORAL VOTE CONSENSUS 
Certain Likely Total 
Roosevelt 229 74 303 
Landon 49 179 228 
Necessary to win 266 


Prevailing betting odds: 9 to 5 on 
Roosevelt. 
This is Nor a final prediction of the election’s outcome. 
The electoral vote foures represent a consensus of po!ls 
now being. taken by publications and confidential 
services. 
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SECURITY: Texas Appraises Cost of Federal 


‘Favors’ While 


Years ago a New Hampshire poli- 
tician, defeated in the course of John G. 
Winant’s rise from_ schoolteacher. to 
Governor, offered an alibi: ““Winant has 
something that will win him even more 
votes than his honesty. He looks like 
Lincoln.” 

Last week Winant turned his Lin- 
colnesque powers of persuasion to de- 
fense of a vast, half-born system of 
assistance and insurance for aged and 
jobless millions. He quit his job at the 
head of the bipartisan’ Federal Social 
Security Board to take the stump 
against a fellow Republican, Alfred M. 
Landon. 

By jabbing at some of the Social Se- 
curity Act’s fundamental provisions, 
Governor Landon had dumped it into 
the Presidential campaign. Republican 
though he was, Winant had worked for 
a year to set up the Democratic ad- 
ministration’s program; in his letter of 
resignation, and in a radio broadcast, 
he snapped back at Governor Landon: 

“T had hoped that the attainment of 
social security would be held high 
above party politics . . . The call to 
retreat is written large in the 
whole tissue of the Republi- 
can position ...I have never 
assumed that the Social Se- 
curity Act was without fault. 
I had assumed and even 
hoped that time and experi- 
ence might dictate many and 
important changes.” 


Dest: Although Winant 
has yet to specify the changes 
he would make, many liberal 
economists share Governor 
Landon’s view that a joint 
tax upon employers’ pay rolls 
and employes’ wages is no 
way to finance old-age annui- 
ties and that some form of 
general taxation must re- 
place it. 

The present security tax 
goes into effect Jan. 1. Next 
year every industrial and 
business firm—the measure 
exempts Federal and State 
governments, farmers, em- 
ployees of domestics, nonprofit 
institutions—must pay into 
the Federal Treasury 1 per 
cent of pay rolls. Through 
deductions by employers, 
workers must pay 1 per cent 
of wages up to $3,000 a year. 
In theory, the employer bears 
his part and the workers 
bear theirs—a burden scaling 
upward each year to 6 per 
cent of pay rolls and wages 
by 1949. 


In return, workers reach- 
ing 65 in 1942 or later may 
quit their jobs and draw life- 
time, monthly benefits gauged 
by the amounts they and 
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Politicians 


Ponder Debt to Come 


their employers have paid. Example: 
a worker who has paid taxes on total 
earnings of $25,000 may receive $33.33 
a month. 

When President Roosevelt’ recom- 
mended this system to Congress last 
year, he presented a compelling argu- 
ment: it would be “self-sustaining”; the 
Federal Government need contribute 
nothing for years to come. 

Unfriendly critics reduced the argu- 
ment to other terms; the poor would 
pay for aid to the poor. Industry sure- 
ly would pass part of its tax costs along 
to the working consumer; in dodging 
Federal contributions, the President 
evaded a responsibility accepted long 
ago by Great Britain, France, and other 
nations with established retirement 
systems. 

Economists from whom Governor 
Landon drew his critical ideas last fort- 
night (see page 7) had foreseen an- 
other consequence—a hazard which 
Winant may well have had in mind 
when he conceded last week that some 
changes must come. 

This danger stemmed from the act’s 
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John G. Winant: *. . . high above party politics ... 
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provision for an old-age retirement fund 
and the likelihood that it eventually 
would saddle the Federal. Government 
with a continuous, inescapable debt of 
some $47,000,000,000. 

Approximately 26,000,000 workers 
will pay taxes on their wages; in the 
first fifteen years, only 6,700,000 wil] 
pass 65 and become eligible for bene- 
fits. Hence revenues will exceed outgo 
—by $875,800,000 in 1943; $1,277,800,- 
000 in 1950. By 1970, the Federal Goy- 
ernment must invest a surplus of more 
than $40,000,000,000 in Federal bonds 
or securities guaranteed by the Treas- 
ury. 

To comply, the government must in 
effect borrow this money from the 
fund—and pay interest on it. © The 
President intended that the fund’s inter- 
est earnings, plus the annual income 
from new taxes, would finance benefits 
for the 15,000,000 likely to be eligible 
by 1970. But the fund’s earnings in 
reality would be interest paid by the 
Federal Treasury—from taxes or bor- 
rowings. 

Still another doubt might have 
plagued the cautious Winant—a stu- 
dious reader of the Congressional 
Record. Such a huge concentration of 
funds may prove irresistibly tempting 
to political raiders and to the future's 
Townsendites. 

Winant’s staff in Washing- 
ton declines to estimate the 
probable cost of the only al- 
ternative, payment of the 
benefits from year to year by 
income or other direct taxes. 
One gauge is the expected 
outlay under the present act: 
$94,200,000 in 1943, $505,500,- 
000 in 1950, $1,379,900,000 
annually by 1960. 

Last week the board’s staff 
struggled with a more im- 
mediate problem: how to con- 
duct the never-ending census 
required by the necessary 
record of job-to-job migra- 
tions. Winant’s experts had 
decided this much: the Post 
Office Department would reg- 
ister all taxable firms and 
workers next month; in 
Washington, electrical punch- 
ing machines would stamp 
some 26,000,000 cards with 
numbers representing every 
employe eligible for a pen- 
sion after 1942. Beyond that, 
the system would have to 
work out its own future. 


Texas: Workers must earn 
their retirement pensions. 
But the act offers to give 
monthly grants, supplement- 
ed by donations from the 
States, to the aged who need 
help now. 

Last week the Social Se- 
curity Board announced it 
had allotted $44,571,549 to 37 
of the 40 States whose plans 
for aid to the needy aged 
have been approved. The 
board has $85,000,000 available 
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FIREBALLS: In Bandon, Ore., this week, strangers preempted 
the town’s one usable building. They were insurance adjusters, 
there to appraise the losses from the fire which burned through 
400,000 acres of Southwestern Oregon forest lands during the past 
fortnight and engulfed 400 Bandon homes. 

Eleven of Bandon’s 1,500 residents died in the flames. This 
week the survivors bunked in tents while Red Cross workers 
searched ruins for other victims and wreckers razed the walls of 


28 business houses destroyed by the fire. 

State police started a hunt for firebugs. The officers tracked 
down reports that “fireballs”—rocks wrapped in kerosene-soaked 
rags—had been found in the burned { »sts. 

Fog and its accompanying moisture helped 5,000 fire fighters 
check flames which for a time hemmed ten other Oregon towns. 
Last week, with the threat apparently past, authorities estimated 
the damage at $3,000,000. 


for just such allotments this year. 


To get the money, the States must 
appropriate an equal amount of their 
own funds to match individual Federal 
grants of not more than $15 monthly. 
Last week Gov. James V. Allred of 
Texas called his Legislature into special 
session at Austin to find ways to raise 
his State’s half. 


Like many another State, Texas had 
found that Federal favors to the aged 
entailed an irksome penalty—increased 
taxes. Texas needed $12,000,000 in new 
revenues to pay for the assistance pro- 
gram launched last year. 


In contrast with the carefully hedged 
measures of other States—Mississippi’s 
allows only $3.67 a month to its aged— 
the Texas measure offered Lone Star 
oldsters a bonanza. An unmarried ap- 
plicant may own $5,000 in real estate, 
have an annual income of $360, and 


still be eligible for a $30 monthly 
pension, 


When the Texas legislators came to 
their red-granite Capitol last week, an 
ominous enrollment confronted them. 
Instead of the anticipated 60,000 eligi- 
bles, 82,000 had signed up with the 
Old-Age Assistance Commission, and 
65,000 more might follow. 

State liquor taxes allocated to meet 
the bill this year would provide only 
$3,000,000 of the $15,000,000 needed to 
match a like sum from the Federal 
Government. An omnibus tax bill in- 
troduced early in the special session 
would spread the burden over most 
of the State’s industries—sulphur, oil, 
hotels, railways, horse-race betting. 

Convinced that assistance should be 
restricted to the actually needy, Gov- 
ernor Allred wanted to tax only sul- 
phur, oil, and gas production and lux- 
uries. One likely tax boost: an in- 
crease of the sulphur tax from the 
present 75 cents per ton to $2, to equal 
the levy recently imposed in another 
big sulphur State, Louisiana. 


The Governor backed up his demand 
for increased taxes and restricted pen- 
sion rolls with a warning from Orville 
S. Carpenter, director of the Old-Age 
Assistance Commission: “The entire 
future of old-age assistance should not 
be jeopardized by undertaking a pro- 
gram so broad and costly that it can- 
not be reasonably financed .. .” 


Suir: Texas had to amend its Con- 
stitution last year in order to share the 
Federal Government’s old-age assist- 
ance grants. Last week still other 
constitutional barriers stood between 
the Legislature and participation in a 
third phase of the Social Security Act 
—unemployment insurance. 

Like every State, Texas may take its 
choice: refuse to adopt an unemploy- 
ment compensation act, and lose the 
proceeds of a Federal tax levied upon 
its industries’ pay rolls in addition to 
the taxes financing old-age retirement 
benefits or pass a State measure, and 
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pay the costs with the Federal levy. 

The thirteen States which have enact- 
ed unemployment insurance may col- 
lect nine-tenths of the tax—rising from 
1 per cent of pay rolls this year to 3 
per cent in 1938 and thereafter. In 
other States, the Federal Treasury col- 
lects and keeps the entire amount un- 
til they join the national insurance pro- 
gram. When they do, the Federal 
Government agrees to pay part of their 
administration costs with the tithe re- 
tained for the purpose. 

Last year the Alabama Legislature 
approved an insurance measure en- 
titling eligible, jobless workers to 
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SEAMEN: Marine Workers Fight 
Each Other and the Shipowners 


Last week: 


® At New York, the United States 
Liner Roosevelt had steam up, ready to 
sail for Cobh, Plymouth, Havre, and 
Hamburg. Passengers shrilled good- 
bys to friends on the pier below. Stew- 
ards shouted: “All ashore that’s going 
ashore!” 

Whereupon 190 of the Roosevelt’s 
crew of 235, angry because ship’s 
officers had snubbed two union spokes- 
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In behalf of the jobless, the Federal Government would club the States 


maximum weekly payments of $15 for 
sixteen weeks of any year. In Mont- 
gomery last week, United States Dis- 
trict Judge C. B. Kennamer temporari- 
ly halted the operation of Alabama’s 
law. 

By suing to enjoin collection of a 
State wage tax, the Gulf States Steel 
Corp. had opened the way for a Su- 
preme Court test of the Social Security 
Act’s whole insurance structure. Law- 
yers knew that test would answer an 
all-important question: 

Had the Federal act, by penalizing 
States which decline to cooperate, in 
effect forced them to do what the na- 
tional government could not do con- 
stitutionally ? 

Attorneys defending the law could 
turn to the Federal Inheritance Tax 
Act for a precedent in their favor. The 
Supreme Court, in upholding that meas- 
ure, ruled that the Federal Government 
could tempt States with tax rebates to 
get what it wanted. 


men; walked off the vessel. For a 
while they remained on the dock, sit- 
ting comfortably on their dunnage 
bags. Then, ordered off the pier, they 
formed a picket line in the street out- 
side. 

Unable to send the Roosevelt to sea 
that day, the United States Lines trans- 
ferred 69 of the disgruntled tourists to 
the Hamburg-American liner Hansa. 


® At Miami, Fla., 250 Negro steve- 
dores of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association quit work on the 
Clyde-Mallory Line’s docks. Company 
officials had refused to raise pay from 
35 to 65 cents an hour. 

Police and detectives guarded colored 
strikebreakers. Next day, after sur- 
veying confined heaps of consignments 
on the pier, the company agreed to 
meet union spokesmen Oct. 12. Miami’s 
first strike by Negroes came to an end. 


® At San Francisco, shipping activity 
dipped to one-third normal. Shipowners 


and maritime workers edged toward 
warfare. But a last-minute truce 
staved off, at least until Oct. 15, a 
Pacific Coast strike which might para- 
lyze the nation’s 15,000,000-ton inter- 
coastal trade. 


SrrirE: Back of disputes bubbling 
on America’s seaboards lie years of 
friction between unions and shippers, 
between union and union, and between 
factions within the unions. 


When the depression sharpened com- 
petition for jobs, conservative groups 
like the International Seamen’s Union 
and the International Longshoremen’s 
Association hesitated to press demands 
for better working conditions. But 
hard times sprouted radicals and 
burnished their arguments. Soon rank- 
and-file insurgents within the unions 
challenged the tortoise-like methods of 
older leaders. The loudest, most mili- 
tant challenger of them all was Harry 
Bridges, San Francisco longshoreman. 

A spindly, aggressive Australian im- 
migrant, Bridges proved a master 
strategist. In 1934, despite the cautious 
warnings of Joseph P. Ryan, stand-pat 
I.L.A. president, and Andrew Furuseth, 
octogenarian chief of the I.S.U., Bridges 
united longshoremen, seamen, and 
teamsters in the Pacific Coast’s biggest 
walkout. After tying up San Fran- 
cisco in a four-day general strike, he 
staged a tactical retreat—consenting 
to mediation by the specially created 
National Longshoremen’s Board. 


Bridges achieved victory during the 
negotiations which followed. The 
board’s award—effective until Sept. 30, 
1936—jacked up Pacific Coast sea- 
men’s wages $12.50 to $62.50 a month. 
Longshoremen hauled off a six-hour 
day, 30-hour week, and extra pay for 
overtime. 


Most important of all, Bridges forced 
the owners to use hiring halls. There, 
seamen and dockmen register for jobs 
and get work in order of their appli- 
cation. Without halls, they must tramp 
from pier to pier—and often compete 
for work at cut-rate wages. 


If shipowners expected the award to 
bring peace to the water front, they 
were soon disillusioned. Bridges and 
other leaders of West Coast marine 
unions banded together in the Mari- 
time Federation of the Pacific. Then 
Harry Lundeberg, head of the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific, an I.S.U. sub- 
sidiary, began to compete with Bridges 
in the fight for more concessions—and 
for union power. 

Lundeberg, a Scandinavian sailor 
and disciple of Karl Marx, irritated 
Bridges by his straightforward, blun- 
dering methods. When Lundeberg 
wanted something, he said: ‘Let’s take 
it.” Bridges, never advancing without 
opening the way for retreat, developed 
a craftier technique—‘“job action” and 
“quickie” strikes. 

Sometimes, although the union had 
officially called no strike, workers re- 
fused to handle a particular cargo or 
vessel. Or, in the midst of unloading, 
a longshore gang would suddenly walk 


-off a ship. More than 900 “quickies” 
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In the Embarcadero’s hiring halls, longshoremen register, hear their numbers called, and go to work 


in two years played hob with schedules 
and drove owners frantic. 

The Western insurgents’ direct meth- 
ods bred rebellion in the East. Atlantic 
seaboard workers wondered why their 
conservative leaders didn’t come out 
and fight. Last Spring an Irish counter- 
part of the Pacific mavericks began to 
capitalize upon the discontent. In a 
series of strikes, Joseph Curran gave 
New York seamen the brand of leader- 
ship they wanted. 

In all these disturbances, I.8.U. of- 
ficials saw a threat to their own domi- 
nation. They snubbed Bridges’s Mari- 
time Federation and revoked the char- 
ter of Lundeberg’s Sailors Union. They 
disowned Curran’s strikes and dropped 
Curran himself from the union rolls. In 
their minds lurked the suspicion that 
Bridges, Lundeberg, Curran, and their 
followers were a pack of Communists. 


Truce: Last Summer the Water 
Front Employers Association, headed 


by Thomas G. Plant, vice president of 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., 
decided to crush Bridges once and for 
all when the 1934 award expired Sept. 
30. Unloading costs at San Francisco 
had increased 34 per cent in two years, 
and stevedores worked so long past 
their six-hour daily stint that they col- 
lected 40 per cent of their wages at 
overtime rates. 

To start discussion, Plant proposed 
to hire men on the docks, not at the 
halls; to restore the eight-hour day, 
pro-rate pay on the basis of efficiency, 
and penalize infractions of owner- 
worker agreements. He then offered 
to’ arbitrate every point, hoping to 
swing public sentiment behind the own- 
ers. Bridges refused to risk the loss of 
a single concession: ‘‘We would not be 
willing to submit to arbitration condi- 
tions which we already enjoy.” 

Two weeks ago President Roosevelt, 
wary of a widespread strike’s political 


” 
Harry Bridges, Frisco’s Key 
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On New York docks, nonworking workers loaf and play in the sun 
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and economic hazards, hurried his new 
Maritime Commission into being. 

In the midst of its efforts to pacify 
both sides, the commission reached one 
conclusion: “Bridges is the key man”; 
Behind him were massed some 37,000 
men—12,000 fellow longshoremen, 
13,000 seamen in five allied unions, 
Lundeberg’s 6,800 followers, and 5,200 
in smaller groups. 

Edward F. McGrady, the Labor De- 
partment’s Johnny-on-the-spot in time 
of trouble, flew to San Francisco. Ina 
backroom of the Matson Building, 
three blocks from the Embarcadero, he 
brought the hostile leaders together. 


Plant and half a dozen other ship- 
owners glared across a table at Bridges. 
Unyielding, sarcastic, he reared back in 
his chair and gave not an inch. Feckless 
argument carried the conference into 
last week. 

By that time owners had determined 
to tie up their ships and fight to a 
finish. Thousands of tons of cargo left 
San Francisco by rail instead of water. 
Sept. 30, last day of the agreement, 
seventeen vessels passed through the 
Golden Gate, instead of the usual 50 or 
more. 

All that day the Maritime Commis- 
sion put pressure on the lines, many 
of which enjoy Federal mail subsidies. 
Finally, twenty minutes after the 1934 
award expired at midnight, Plant and 
Bridges agreed to a fortnight’s truce. 
By Oct. 15 the maritime unions would 
agree to arbitration, or would cancel 
all contracts and start fighting from 
scratch. 


ROOSEVELTS: First Lady Takes 


First Notice of Campaign Gibe 


Driving to church with her husband 
at Hyde Park last Sunday, Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt thumbed through the 
New York Herald Tribune and eyed an 
article written by her second cousin, 
Nicholas Roosevelt. The headline 
brought her up short: “His ‘Mollycod- 
dle Philosophy’ Is Called Typical of 
Roosevelt.” 

Next day the First Lady’s newspaper 
column contained her first direct reply 
to an attack on her husband: 

“No man who has brought himself 
back, from what might have been an 
entire life of invalidism, to physical, 
mental, and spiritual strength and ac- 
tivity, can ever be accused of preach- 
ing or exemplifying a mollycoddle 
philosophy.” 


. 
LABOR: Squabbling Leaders Sue 


For Peace at Their Own Terms 


Ever since John L. Lewis bolted the 
American Federation of Labor last 
year, quarreling leaders of the coun- 
try’s organized workers have talked of 
peace while they prepared for war. 

Gigteof each side’s peace talk: let 
the side surrender. 

When Lewis ftised his United Mine 
Workers and nine other unions into the 


INTERNATIONAL 


Pennsylvania police clubbed Reading strikers ». 


Committee for Industrial Organization, 
he assured the federation that he want- 
ed tranquility—and the right to organ- 
ize steel and other mass production 
workers into single unions for each in- 
dustry. 

Before the federation’s executive 
council suspended eight C.I.O. unions 
last August, President William Green 
implored the rebels to return peacefully 
to the foki and abandon their inde- 
pendent drive to organize labor. 

This week newspaper headlines her- 
alded more peace talk: David Dubin- 
sky, member of the C.I.O. and presi- 
dent of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, had offered to “com- 
promise” with the federation. 

Some of his journalist hearers had 
jumped to a conclusion: behind-the- 
scenes peace efforts by Louis Wald- 
man, leader of New York’s right-wing 
Socialists, and Abraham Cahan, editor 
of The Jewish Daily Forward, had 
borne promising fruit; Dubinsky had 
offered to dissolve the C.I.O. 

Dubinsky had done no such thing. He 
had simply said, again, that if the fed- 
eration let the C.I.O. organize workers 
according to C.I.O.’s lights, his own 
union would gladly return to the A.F. 
of L. 


Well aware that leaders of the feder- 
ation’s craft unions—inexorably hostile 
to industrial unions—would counte- 
nance no “compromise” of the sort, 
President Green nevertheless still hoped 
for peace: 

“The spirit of conciliation ... is pre- 
cisely what is needed in this very de- 
plorable situation.” 


® Last July Pennsylvania’s Lieutenant 
Governor promised that the State’s 
“armed forces’ would do nothing to 
crush incipient steel strikes. In Read- 
ing, Pa., last week, State police clubbed 
workers on strike at the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills. Rocks hurled from the 


picket lines crushed the skulls of a 
State Trooper and of'a worker’who had 
refused to strike; the worker died. 


® When National Guardsmen march to 
strike duty, they.,assually fight the 
strikers. Last week Gov. Olin D. 
Johnston of South Carolina ordered 
Guardsmen to protect strikers at the 
Monarch Mills in Union, S. C., from 75 
special officers on duty at the plant. 
Idle in the absence of actual strife, sol- 
diers encamped on the grounds of the 
Union school—built at Monarch’s ex- 
pense for the workers’ children. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 

As arbiter of a boundary dispute betwes 
Peru and Ecuador, opened final discuss 
with representatives of the two countries 

Conferred with private utility and finan: 
executives to study the possibilities of 
pooling TVA and private-power facilities 
in the Southeast (see page 34). 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department announced that 
three-day crime drive, conducted last weel 
by its law-enforcement agencies, resulte 
in 2,229 arrests. The Alcohol Tax Unit 
rested 1,400; Bureau of Narcotics, 655; Se- 
cret Service Division, 109; and the Bureat 
of Customs, 65. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Civil Service Commission reported that 
employes in the executive branch of the 
government totaled 834,266 in Augusi— 
3,644 more than in July. The aggregate 
net pay roll for August was $127,434,417 

Federal Trade Commission issued complaint 
against five companies for alleged vic 
tions of the new law prohibiting price dis- 
crimination (see page 39). 

Resettlement Administration reported tha 
during the year ended Sept. 1 it had cu 
the debts of 38,728 farmers $30,446,610, or 
30 per cent, The average individual re- 
duction was $786: 

Robert Fechner, director of the CCC, orders 
the enrollment of 109,276 new men by (ct. 
15 to bring the crops up to its authoriz« 
strength of 350,000. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Oct. 1) 
Ore bSsedSeccccosoessere $56,118,321.23 
Expenditures $115,851,319.6 
Balance $2,175,982,158.42 
Deficit, fiscal qear...5........: 538, 942,155.55 
Public Debt : 3,828,752,762.35 
*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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SP AIN: Franco in Striking Distance of Madrid, 


Becomes Dictator; Awards Heroes Highest Decoration 


For a few moments the four men on 
the balcony beamed down on the thou- 
sands packed in Burgos’s main square. 
Then one of them—distinguished by 
the red sash girdling his tan uniform— 
stepped forward. 

Francisco Franco raised his hands. 
The wild cheering stopped. 

“In this solemn moment I can only 
say, with the spirit of a soldier, with 
the loyalty of a gentleman, and with 
my hand on my heart...” 

A few minutes before, the Generals 
heading the provisional White gov- 
ernment had named Franco dictator. 

“T shali try to raise Spain to the posi- 
tion she once occupied ... or die in the 
attempt ... The army is fighting for 
the people ... The workers... will 
enjoy full rights ... but must remem- 
ber their duties... 

“We shall live in harmony with all 
peoples .. . excepting the Soviets who 
have harmed .. . civilization.” 


PinceRS: The next day, back in Tala- 
vera, the Generalissimo consulted his 
field maps. What he saw he found 
good. From north, south, and west his 
troops moved inexorably on the capital. 

Two columns, pushing through a 
smattering of Red defense on the south- 
ern and western highways, solidified 
their positions less than 40 miles from 
Madrid. 

Speeding northeast from Toledo, the 
victorious Moors and Legionaires of 
the Alcazar rescue threatened the capi- 
tal’s life lines to the coast—the Ma- 
drid-Valencia highway and railroad. 

General Mola squeezed the pincers 
tighter as he moved on Siguenza, 80 
miles due north of the goal. 


Madrid prepared for a last stand. 
Thousands of new recruits, a few days 


out of shops, factories, and offices, 
thumbed Communist party pamphlets 
on “How to Fight.”” The city echoed all 
day long the drone of patrolling Red 
planes. 

Friday night, however, flying high 
under a clear moon, rebel planes 
wheeled and dove over the suburbs in 
the fifth air raid on the capital. 

Premier Largo Caballero started 
evacuating women, children, and 
wounded militiamen to Valencia. 

Franco predicted that within three 
weeks Caballero would take the same 
road. 


TOLEDO: History of 10-Week Siege 
Provides Legend for ‘Great New.Empire’ 

alcazar: (al-ka’zar; Sp. al-ka’thar from the 
Arabic al, the, and qasr, palace) ; term ap- 
plied in Spain to a fortified palace built in 
a square around a courtyard, Moorish 
fashion; specifically, the one that domi- 
nates Toledo. 


“And here is the Inn of Blood, where 
Cervantes drank, trying to forget the 
Inquisition ...” 

Four months ago, tourists puffed up 
Toledo’s narrow streets in the wake of 
garrulous guides. 

“In this city of 27,000 inhabitants,” 
one of the cicerones would explain, 
“‘you will find vestiges of every Spanish 
period—in houses, pavements, statues, 
paintings, above all._in the military 
academy, the Alcazar.” 

He expatiated on the Alcazar’s 900- 
year-old history—how it housed Moorish, 
then Spanish kings; how its 6-foot-thick 
walls resisted three conflagrations; and 
how, even in these days of aerial bom- 
bardment, its three stories of under- 
ground cellars would provide shelter 
for a small army. 


Red planes patrolled Madrid’s skies 


“Where it stands Roman soldiers built 
a fort 200 years before Christ. Goths 
drove out the Romans; Moors ousted 
the Goths and ruled four centuries be- 
fore we crushed them.” 

Little did the guide suspect how soon 
armed Moors again would stand atop 
Toledo. 

July 18, Col. Jose Moscardo, head of 
the Spanish West Point, lined up the 
cadets—some 400 youths, 11 to 20 
years old—and told them: 

“Spain’s greatest soldier, Francisco 
Franco, has mobilized the Foreign 
Legion and controls Spanish Morocco. 
Be prepared to carry out his orders or 
die.” 

The Alcazar garrison marched out to 
seize Toledo. Franco had expected the 
garrisons in all cities to do the same. 
But in Seville alone did his plan succeed. 

Between Toledo and Seville lay more 
than 200 hostile miles. And meanwhile 
from Madrid, 40 miles away, a strong 
mechanized column speeded to attack 
Moscardo’s tiny army. He barricaded 
himself in the Alcazar and prepared to 
stand a siege. 

July 21 his radio picked up a typical 
Madrid broadcast: 


“The navy remains loyal... Every- 
where, save in a few isolated places, the 
rebellion has failed ... A column sent 
to Toledo reports the revolt there 
crushed...” 


Women: Colonel Moscardo noted in 
his records: Number of men in the AIl- 
cazar—cadets, soldiers, and militarized 
police—1,100; women, 350; children, 
50; horses (police mounts) 197; mules, 
27. Placed machine guns at every pos- 
sible strategic post. So far, effective in 
keeping enemy hiding behind roofs. 


Within a few days the siege over- 
shadowed all other war news. This 
was no ordinary military action, it was 
the civil war in a nutshell. Inside the 
Alcazar—the scions of Spanish aristoc- 
racy, with their relatives and friends, 
desperately defending traditions as old 
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as the fortress. Outside—the workers 
and peasants, fighting to the death 
against real or imaginary oppression. 

From the first day, the defenders 
found themselves almost entirely cut 
off from the world. They had a radio. 
But the Madrid station’s interference 
prevented their picking up any news 
from their own side. 

El Alcazar, a one-page mimeographed 
newspaper which never missed an edi- 
tion from the third day of the siege, 
couldn’t do much with Madrid’s “‘copy.” 

July 25: “A few rebels were still re- 
ported holding the Alcazar today...” 

July 27: “Tank, armored car, air- 
plane, and infantry attacks forced the 
surrender ... of the last group of rebel 
officers...” 

In reality a few shells had burst 
harmlessly against the buttresses; an- 
archists had kept up a useless sniping 
from behind chimney pots and sand- 
bags. ii 

But Moscardo took no chances. In 
the deep cellars, dank with the mold 
of centuries, he lodged the women and 
children. Countless slaves of the Moors 
had perished in these dungeons. 
Wretched Inquisition victims had lan- 
guished in them. Here, fallen favorites 
and political enemies had disappeared. 
War and pestilence had passed over 
them. 

Now they became bombproof cellars, 
complete with beds and a hospital. The 
besiegers had cut off gas and electrici- 
ty (but not the telephone, through 
which they repeatedly demanded sur- 
render). After the garrison’s candles 
gave out, the fat of butchered mules 
provided tallow for pale, ghostly flames. 

After a fortnight, food and water, 
too, began to run low. Aug. 5 the Reds 
started bombarding with heavy guns, 
and Moscardo began to worry over the 
morale of his green young soldiers. 


STrories: The women—two of them 
expected babies—continued to smile. 
But with less and less conviction. But 
when the big guns grumbled, children 
cried out in terror. 

Aug. 14, the first planes attacked the 


Run, Red, run... 


BLACK STAR 
Dictator Franco ‘excepted’ the Soviet 


Alcazar. Bombs pocked two of the 
four turrets. The Reds also intensified 
their heavy-artillery fire. One section 
after another of the famous Renaissance 
(eastern) facade crumbled. 

Aug. 26, Madric announced: “Expect 
imminent surrender of Alcazar...” 

But a month of imprisonment had 
failed to break the cadets’ nerve. From 
the Lisbon radio, which they managed 
to hear now and then, they gleaned the 
news that General Franco advanced 
slowly but surely to relieve them. Some- 
times they picked up the Eiffel Tower: 
then they danced to American jazz rec- 
ords broadcast from Paris. 

Twice volunteers made _ successful 
sorties. Once they wrested 250 sacks 
of flour from their besiegers. Later 
they captured 1,000,000 much-needed 
rounds of ammunition from a near-by 
warehouse; without this they could not 
have held out as long as they did. 

The first week in September the 
Mayor of Toledo telephoned Moscardo 
and implored him to interview an emis- 
sary. The Colonel assented. 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Sept. 10, buglers ‘signaled “Cease fir- 
ing.” One Major Juan Rojo approached 
the fort unarmed. Sentries blindfold- 
ed him and brought him before the 
commandant. Rojo, who. had gone to 
school with mémbers of the garrison, 
called out their names. No one an- 
swered. 

“The women have elected to remain 
with us,” Moscardo informed him. 
“You are wasting your time. Good- 
by.” He added: “You can send us a 
priest. We might need the last sacra- 
ments.” 

Sept. 16, Madrid broadcast: “Tons of 
dynamite . . at any moment may 
blow to bits the men, women, and chil- 
dren ... The government has reached 
this terrible decision after ten days of 
trying to get them out.” 

Aurelio Nunez Morgado, Chilean Am- 
bassador, supplemented this warning 
with persistent pleas through a loud- 
speaker: “Tonight is your last chance 
to save your women and children.” 

But the garrison knew better. 


Through nerve-racking days engineers 
had listened to the scraping of drills 
under the cellars. Sound finders told 
them where the Reds had laid their 
TNT. 

Just after dawn, Sept. 18, an explo- 
sion shook the countryside. “We 
thought it was the end of the world,” 
a cadet said later. 


The mine wrecked the Alcazar’s 
southwest corner. It blew a score of 
men to bits. Yet it also added a life: 
in the underground twilight Senora 
Herminia Ramos prematurely gave 
birth to a boy. (Later the other of the 
two pregnant women bore a girl.) 


The three doctors worried about the 
lack of chloroform and the fetid air: the 
invisible bits of blown-up men filled 
the fortress with a sickening smell and 
clouds of germs almost as dangerous 
as poison gas. Yet the surgeons per- 
formed 30 amputations without one 
infection. 

By the end of September, 36 Red 
cannon blazed away at the Alcazar. 
Flight after flight of planes bombed it, 
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The Alcazar: From roofs and alleys Reds harassed 1,500 heroes 


until layers of debris reached up to 
the second story. 

In this wreckage the defenders en- 
trenched themselves. While women and 
children huddled below, terrified but 
temporarily safe, these heroes battled 
through artillery fire, streams of ignit- 
ed gasoline, and bayonet attacks. 

As day after day 3- and 6-inch shells 
and sling-hurled dynamite charges 
shook the fortress to its foundations, 
the children ceased to whine. They 
saw their mothers, recently cheerful 
and active, lying listless for hours, as 
if asleep with open eyes. 

The women had long since lost sense 
of day and night. Life had no routine. 
Nothing could be washed, not even 
the babies. No water-bearing clouds 
formed in the rarefied Castilian at- 
mosphere—the stinking Moorish well, 
dropping lower and lower, provided one 
small drink daily for each prisoner. 

Even when a White pilot finally 
braved Toledo’s anti-aircraft batteries 
to drop an encouraging message, many 
of the Alcazar’s inmates remained list- 
less. They suspected Red trickery. 


But Moscardo kept his head, enforc- 


ing iron discipline here, dropping a few’ 


wise words of hope there. Other White 
planes flew overhead. More cheering 
notes came from the Generalissimo: 
Talavera iad fallen to the Foreign 
Legion. 

Better still, parachutes tumbled into 
the courtyard with sardines, flour, and 
condensed milk. A garrison chemist 
analyzed it for poison—more fear of 
Red trickery. 


Son: The second week in September, 
Moscardo’s lookouts heard a new sound 
—guns in the distance. Franco’s spear- 
head had fought its way to within ear- 
shot of Toledo! 

Frantic, the Reds tripled their ef- 
forts to destroy the Alcazar. The en- 
gineers in the cellars heard more noises 
of drilling and scraping. One of them 
who remained listening too long was 
ae to atoms when the charge went 
off. 

The besiegers resorted to every trick 
of war and wile, but Moscardo held 


fast. One day the telephone rang. 
“This is the Toledo commandant,” he 
heard, “we are holding your son. Sur- 
render, or we shoot him.” 

Moscardo asked to speak to the boy. 

“My son,” he said, “those traitors 
propose I should save your life at the 
cost of these brave men and my honor. 
Pray ... I hope you will die like a 
hero.” 

Sept. 26 the commandant warned his 
heroes to prepare for another shock: 
the Reds threatened to set off 13 tons 
of TNT. 

Early next morning they did. The 
terrific blast brought down the entire 
east wall, and even before the smoke 
had cleared a group of picked militia- 
men charged the ruins. 

But the cadets and civil guards 
awaited them. In the choking dust 
they fought hand to hand. The be- 
siegers suddenly gave way. As soon 
as the air cleared, the defenders saw 
why. 

In the rye fields across the river bay- 
onets glinted. Side by side, the peaked 
caps of the Foreign Legion and the 
red fezzes of the Moors moved toward 
the city’s walls. Franco had come! 

Reward: While the Alcazar helped 
them catch the enemy in a deadly 
crossfire, the Moors spent all morning 
fighting their way up the ancient hill 
and then blasted the Reds out of Zoco- 
dover Square. 

At 7:30 P. M. a weird host—their 
faces the color of greenish clay—stag- 
gered forth amid the square’s filth and 
debris, and threw their spindly arms 
around the rescuers’ necks. 

Next day, in what remained of the 
Alcazar’s patio, the defenders stood be- 
fore their deliverer. None of them spoke 
a word. 

Here and there amid the wreckage, 
incredibly thin children made dancelike 
motions in the sunshine. A yellowish 
crust of dirt covered them. 

An aged man rushed about blinking 
and laughing idiotically: “Dogs, dogs, 
the Red dogs...” 

Tears filled the survivors’ eyes, and 
they scratched their matted beards as 
Franco addressed them: 


“You have written one of the most 
glorious pages in our history . . . laid 
the foundations of a new Spanish Em- 
pire ... Everyone of you deserves the 
Cross of San Fernando.” 

To Colonel Moscardo individually, 
and to the cadets and their comrades 
collectively, the White Generalissimo 
then awarded Spain’s highest military 
order. 


® The garrison commander reported on 
the siege: 

Killed, men, 82; women, none; 
wounded, 430 seriously, 150 lightly; 
blown up, 57; deserted or otherwise dis- 
appeared, 30; deaths from natural 
causes, 5; suicides, 3; births, one boy, 
one girl; illness, none. 

Livestock: mules, all eaten but five; 
horses, all eaten but one—saved be- 
cause of brilliant record as a steeple- 
chaser. 

Military operations: rounds of am- 
munition fired by us, 400,000; artillery 
shells fired at us, 11,800; ditto hand 
grenades and dynamite bombs, 3,500; 
bayonet charges repulsed, 8; air raids, 
30; bombs dropped on us, 500; fires ex- 
tinguished, 10; mines exploded by ene- 
my, 2 large, 2 small. 

Last week Toledo’s inhabitants had 
cleared the wreckage and dead horses 
out of Zocodover Square. Nothing re- 
mained of the sign “Turismo—Informa- 
cion gratuita,’ on the tourist bureau 
under the northern porticos. 


They will have to make another “free- 
information” sign. Someday, the tour- 
ists will return. 


e 
CANADA: 


in Quebec 
Demand New Reforms, Old Isms 


Fascists 


Last Sunday, in a cemetery at Artha- 
baska, small Quebec town not far from 
the Maine border, a crowd of whisper- 
ing French-Canadians gathered round a 
grave. They repeated many times the 
name on the ‘tombstone: RENAUD-LA- 
VERGNE. 

Father Lionel Groulx invoked the 
dead man’s spirit. Then the Montreal 
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priest spoke words that would have 
rung discordantly in King Edward 
VIII’s ears. “Patriots—on with Re- 
naud-LaVergne’s teachings! Work for 
a French State in Quebec! Direct the 
economic unrest of the masses against 
the Anglo-Saxons!” 

Groulx and his dark-eyed young lis- 
teners, members of Quebec’s Jeunesses 
Patriotes, honored the memory of Ar- 
mand Renaud-LaVergne because of his 
militant provincial nationalism. Elab- 
orating the ideal of the lawyer-politi- 
cian, who died in 1935, they demand a 
French Quebec on Fascist lines—a 
“corporate State” in which 2,300,000 
French-Canadians (three-fourths of the 
population) would throw off the eco- 
nomic domination of American-financed 
Britons. 


ELecTion: Seven weeks ago, the 
Youth Patriots injected their three isms 
—fascism, antisemitism, -and separa- 
tism—into Quebec’s election. They sup- 
ported Maurice Duplessis’s Union Na- 
tionale—combination of Conservatives 
and dissident Liberals—in its attempt 
to oust scandal-mired old-line Liberals. 

Although some of the Conservative 
leader’s radical allies encouraged them 
—“Down with English domination, the 
Jews, and Wall Street!’”—Duplessis 
himself rebuffed them: “I would rather 
lose than win on the racial enmity is- 
sue.” 

Voters liked Duplessis’s business, 
agricultural, and departmental reform 
program. They gave him 75 of the 
Legislature’s 90 seats, ending 39 years 
of straight Liberal rule. 

Next, Youth Patriots went to work 
on the victorious coalition’s Left wing, 
VAction Liberale Nationale. These 
radicals, comprising about half of Pre- 
mier Duplessis’s Parliamentary follow- 
ing, include many who secretly advo- 
cate separatism. 


DesutT: This week Canadians watch 
with interest the debut of the Duplessis 
government at an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Quebec Legislature, called 
to launch reforms which include anti- 
trust legislation, better labor condi- 
tions, and financial aid for farmers. 

Most citizens expect the coalition 
program to pass into law with little op- 
position. But some look for trouble 
from separatists. Believing the pres- 
ent movement has a stronger hold out- 
side the cities than its predecessors, 
they point out that the Jeunesses Pa- 
triotes are actively supported by young 
Catholic clerics of Montreal and Que- 
bec, despite Cardinal Villeneuve’s 
“hands off politics” edict, - 


. 
U. S. S. R.: Communist Dictator 
Fires Last of Old Bolsheviks 


In 1924 Nikolai Lenin, bolshevism’s 
messiah, bequeathed Soviet Russia to 
seven disciples—Trotsky, Zinovieff, 
Kameneff, Tomsky, Rykoff, Bukharin, 
and Stalin. 

By a series of masterly intrigues 
Joseph Stalin ousted his most powerful 
rival, Leon. Trotsky, as army chief, 
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Nikelai Yezhoff: 100 per cent Stalinite 


squeezed him out of the Communist 
party, and finally drove him from 
Russia. Stalin became the Red dictator. 

Exiled, Trotsky founded a Fourth 
International to work for worldwide 
terroristic revolution—a Marxian aim 
Stalin opposed so he might concen- 
trate on making modified communism 
work in the Soviet. 


In Russia Trotsky’s friends lingered 
on—but not long. In 1929 Stalin kicked 
Bukharin out of the government. Two 
months ago, after a lurid treason trial, 
machine guns finished Zinovieff and 
Kameneff. Tomsky shot himself. 


That left Alexei Rykoff. Last week 
the dictator spared this sole survivor 
of the old Bolshevik ruling clique the 
usual punishment of “liquidation,” but 
fired him as Commissar for the Soviet’s 
chaotic communications system. In 
Rykoff’s place, Stalin (whose name 
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Alexei Rykoff: Suspected Trotskyite 





means steel) appointed Henry G. Ya- 
goda (whose name means raspberry). 

This double play also removed Ya- 
goda as Internal Affairs Commissar— 
a vital post, controlling the dreaded 
secret police. The new Commissar is 
Nikolai Ivanovitch Yezhoff, a “100 
per cent Stalin man.” 


Bullets effectively discourage most 
political tongue wagging by Russians. 
But foreign observers guess that be- 
hind the purge are these reasons: 

1—Stalin must be sure no highly 
placed opponents remain to exploit the 
liberties afforded by his new “demo- 
cratic” Constitution—which goes into 
effect next month. 

2—The dictator distrusts Defense 
Minister Voroshiloff and Marshal 
Tukhachevsky, brilliant Chief of Staff 
and former Czarists officer. To keep the 
army in line Stalin must have un- 
shakable political control, with devoted 
followers in all key positions. 


© After the Zinovieff-Kameneff trial, 
zealous Communists cleansed the party 
of suspected Trotskyites. So extensive 
was this purification that last week the 
Kremlin announced new members 
might now enroll in the party—first 
time in four years. Since party mem- 
bership brings special economic and 
political privileges, non-Communist 
Russians—98 per cent of the popula- 
tion—pondered over application cards 
and wondered how they could best im- 
press th2 examiners with their “100 
per cent Stalinism.” 


* 
PALESTINE: Miracle Stories 
Bring Troops to the Holy Land 


Crouching behind a hillock, the in- 
fidel British sergeant sighted his ma- 
chine gun on brave Arab warriors. But 
a turbaned old sheik touched his shoul- 
der. Instantly, the Tommy’s arm be- 
came paralyzed. 


“Fire!” Scottish Highlanders’ rifles 
flashed above a gray-green olive grove. 
But, in heaven, Mohammed spoke. Bul- 
lets careened harmlessly away from 
the faithful. 


On a leafy mountainside, white-robed 
zealots died. Weeks later, Moslem vil- 
lagers climbed up to bury them. “Allah 
be praised!”” A holy glitter—and sweet 
ambergris perfume—hallowed the firm- 
fleshed bodies. 


“Miracle” stories such as these— 
passed excitedly from one Arab to 
another—reached Downing Street last 
week. Worried British statesmen 
thought the Moslem revolt, launched in 
Palestine six months ago in protest 
against London’s Jewish-colonization 
policy, might turn into a fanatical pan- 
Islam religious uprising. 

British soldiers thought so too, In 
Autumn’s first few days, they had seen 
64 Arab rebels die like martyrs. The 
blood of a dozen wounded Tommies also 
testified to uncowed native violence. 

Four weeks ago, Britain picked up 
the big stick she reserves for colonial 
upstarts. From Channel ports, 10,000 
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crack troops sailed for Holy Land bar- 
racks. 

To command the reinforced Palestine 
army—a 17,000-man force equipped 
with semi-automatic rifles, new light 
machine guns, and other weapons hot 
from England’s roaring armament 
shops—the Colonial Office dispatched 
Lt. Gen. John Greer Dill, former War 
Office Chief of Operations. 

Last week, London prepared a strait 
jacket. King Edward VIII authorized 
High Commissioner Sir Arthur Gren- 
fell Wauchope to proclaim martial law 
in the strife-torn little mandate. 


B.Loop: During the war, conflicting 
pledges started John Bull’s troubles in 
the Holy Land. “Lawrence of Arabia,” 
in the name of the Allied powers, prom- 
ised Palestinian and other Arabs in- 
dependence in exchange for aid that 
helped smash Turkey’s empire. 

But in 1917, while Anglo-Arab sol- 
diers harried the Sultan’s Jerusalem 
army, London rewarded Zionist finan- 
cial patriots with the ‘Balfour Declara- 
tion’—Britain would establish a “na- 
tional home” for Jews in Palestine. 

At Versailles, the victorious powers 
repudiated Colonel Lawrence’s pledge. 
Britain and France, as League manda- 
tories, reimposed vassalage on most of 
Arabia. 

Moslems fumed at this betrayal. In 
the Holy Land, their anger boiled when 
the Balfour policy became a reality. 

By last Spring, 300,000 Jewish colo- 
nists had flocked into the Promised Land. 
Joining 100,000 prewar Jewish inhabi- 
tants, they spent $250,000,000 and 
turned Palestine into one of the world’s 
most prosperous communities. 

Fiery Arab nationalists—part of the 
1,000,000 Moslem population—declared 
war: “Up, comrades! Our country is 
being stolen!” To rouse compatriots, 
they pointed to Britain’s grant of “in- 
dependence” to rebellious Iraq in 1932. 
Similar action in Egypt last July—also 
France’s recent recognition of Syria’s 
sovereignty—spurred the revolt. 

Last April, Arab leaders met Britain’s 
refusal to halt Jewish immigration by 
organizing a general strike. As a re- 
sult, gory strife flared in historic bibli- 
cal valleys: Arab attacked Jew, Mos- 
lem fought Briton. Six months’ death 
toll: 300 Arabs, 90 Jews, 38 Britons. 


CHALLENGE: While Summer-long 
Arab defiance weakened England’s 
Near East prestige, John Bull’s need 
of Palestine grew stronger. Mussolini, 
having defied Geneva by swallowing 
Ethiopia, glared imperially over “Mare 
Nostrum.,” 

From Italy’s most powerful radio 
station at Bari, Arab-speaking orators 
chattered encouragement and reports 
on the uprising to Holy Land rebels. 

3ritain took the hint. She sent bomb- 
er squadrons to Malta, isolated outpost 
near Rome’s Sicily, and began strength- 
ening other Mediterranean bases. She 
realized anew the value of a firmly 
held Palestine—eastern watchdog of 
the Suez Canal and vital airway link in 
the empire’s 12,000-mile “life line” 
me a from Europe to New Zea- 
and. 

London must also safeguard her na- 
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val fuel depot at Haifa, Holy Land port 
served by a 600-mile pipe line from 
Iraq oilfields. 

Recently, Spain’s civil war has add- 
ed to British worries. Rumor credits 
Gen. Francisco Franco, White insur- 
gent leader, with plans to hand over 
the Balearic Islands, 200 miles south- 
east ot Barcelona, to sympathetic Italy. 


OrrerR: Last week, an Arab king 
caused High Commissioner Wauchope 
to delay enforcement of the drastic 
martial-law decree. Ibn Saud, monarch 
of sovereign Saudi Arabia, promised to 
intervene: he would appeal for aban- 
donment of the general strike as a prel- 
ude to Anglo-Arab negotiations. 

Bolstering this gesture, London re- 
minded rebels of its July offer: “End 
terrorism, and we’ll send out a royal 
commission torstudy your’ grievances.” 


FRANCE: Devaluation and Riots 
Reward Blum’s All-Night Vigil 


All night Leon Blum argued with the 
Chamber of Deputies. As dawn light 
touched the Palais Bourbon and glinted 
on the Seine, the 64-year-old Premier 
cried out in exasperation: 

“TI tell you, this is the sort of cour- 
age President Roosevelt had! He 
didn’t stay rooted to one experiment 
alone!” 

For three days the Premier’s devalu- 
ation bill shuttled back and forth be- 
tween the Senate and Chamber. An- 
gry Senators, headed by former Premier 
Joseph Caillaux, time and again deleted 
the inflation-control measures from 
Blum’s currency-devaluation bill; they 
demanded that France’s budget— 
$1,250,000,000 in the red—be balanced. 
In the Chamber, Paul Reynaud, one- 
time Finance Minister, led critics: “Is 
France going to be the only country 
in the world where devaluation fails?” 

Cause of the squabble: Blum’s pledge 
to Gommunists that he would prevent 
a rise in living costs; a clause in the 
devaluation bill was designed to avert 
inflation by raising workers’ wages and 


NEWSPHOTOS 


. .. warned of ‘children menaced by Moscow’ 


curbing prices. Conservatives charged 
this favored labor unduly and would 
retard the prospective business boom. 


Finally the Premier arranged a com- 
promise; he received limited power to 
prosecute profiteers and _ regulate 
wages. With this out of the way, Blum 
announced his contribution to the 
French-British-American ‘“gentlemen’s 
agreement” for stabilizing currencies 
and reviving international trade. Paris 
suspended 105 out of 760 import quotas 
and cut tariffs on non-quota goods by 
15 to 20 per cent. 


® In Berlin last week, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, wily Economics Minister, de- 
clared the Reich would maintain its 
gold mark. But Benito Mussolini 
jumped on the devaluation bandwagon 
by cutting the lira 41 per cent, and re- 
ducing grain tariffs 65 per cent. 

This slash in the cost of Italian ex- 
ports should enable Rome to sell more 
fruit, wine, and spaghetti abroad and 
buy more cheap foreign wheat. Dicta- 
torial ukases prevent an internal price 
rise. 


Joseph Caillaux balled*Blum 


Riot: Most French conservatives ac- 
cepted devaluation, but attacked it from 
political spite. Right extremists, headed 
by Col. Francois de la Rocque, also 
found the crisis a good excuse for 
baiting Blum’s Communist followers. 

Last Friday they plastered Paris with 
posters: “Fascists of Soviet Russia plan 
to assemble in the Parc des Princes. 
The hour is too grave to tolerate such 
a provocation. Let everybody rise for 
a counterdemonstration!” 

Sunday, Paris waited tensely to see 
if this time the Rightists would finally 
back up bombast with steel. But that 
afternoon 5,000 Fascists produced only 
a series of noisy little riots which didn't 
disturb 100,000 well-behaved Commu- 
nists in the Parc des Princes. In a 
few hours police, swinging tightly rolled 
capes, drove the Rightists to the fash- 
ionable Auteuil district, where they 
scurried into their homes. 


® On the Avenue de Versailles 1,000 
Communists and Fascists battled. A 
passing funeral sent both factions to 
the sidewalks, hats respectfully doffed. 
After the cortege went by, fists and 
bricks flew again. 


+ 
FAR EAST: Bitter Brew for 
China Prepared at Tea Party 


Delicate porcelain cups clinked a 
faint obbligato to MHachiro Arita’s 
voice. To “clarify” Japan’s Asiatic 
policy to the world, Tokyo’s Foreign 
Minister had invited overseas news- 
paper correspondents to a tea party. 

“Japanese in China have repeatedly 
suffered outrages . .. over a dozen 


-cases in the past ten months... China’s 


Nationalist government cannot evade 
responsibility ... We desire to achieve 
a peaceful settlement through nego- 
tiations.” 

The gray-haired, gentle-eyed states- 
man, pale after a recent illness, sipped 
amber-green tea. 

The outcome of the negotiations 
{will mean] Chino-Japanese relations 
will be much better or much worse ..- 
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Should diseussions be broken off ... 


Our army; amd “navy are prepared to © 


fulfill their duty of protecting imperiled 
Japanese subjects.” 

Shades of emphasis varied the mild 
tones: 

“China is now at a momentous cross- 
road . . - L very earnestiy hope she 
will grasp our hand in friendly re- 
sponse.” 

Arita’s discourse, highlight of last 
week’s Far Eastern diplomatic oratory, 
didn’t satisfy conscientious reporters. 
They wanted to know: did Japan con- 
template war? Exactly what “de- 
mands” had she made? 

To the first question, the bespectacled 
Minister replied with a soft reproof. 
“The word war is not in the vocabulary 
of a diplomat.” He met the second 
query with wan smiles—and silence. 

For that silence, Nanking news fer- 
rets offered an explanation: the Mika- 
do’s war lords had decreed secrecy— 
an edict imposed also on China. This 
recalled a similar stipulation attached 
to Nippon’s Twenty-one Demands of 
1915—requirements so crushing that, 
when details leaked out, war-engrossed 
Western countries protested, inducing 
Tokyo to retreat. 

Rumor last week filled in gaps: Ja- 
pan wanted China to agree to creation 
of a 390,000-square-mile Tokyc-domi- 
nated State, embracing Nanking’s: five 
northeastern provinces; joint Sino-Jap- 
anese action against Communists; Nip- 
ponese advisers for China’s central 
government; sweeping Chinese tariff 
cuts; suppression of anti-Japanese agi- 
tation; excision from schoolbooks of 
all references inimical to Japan. 

Shigeru Kawagoye, Tokyo’s Ambas- 
sador, made capital of China’s “unifi- 
cation.” In effect, he told Nanking: 
accept responsibility for all acts of 
your 400,000,000 citizens! 


Boms: Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, China’s 
enigmatic Strong Man, jumped aboard 


his plane at Canton and flew to Kuling, 


* mountain resort 250 miles from Nan- 


king. The latest Asiatic crisis—aggra- 
vated by rampant.Chinese nationalism 
which had brought death to seven 
Japanese in ten weeks—failed to break 
the generalissimo’s customary reticence. 

Government spokesmen sparred with 
Kawagoye. They branded the proposals 
“unacceptable.” 

China’s Foreign Secretary, Chang 
Chun, emphasized this attitude with a 
diplomatic bomb. He astonished Tokyo 
by presenting the Rising Sun’s envoy 
with five Chinese “desires.” 

Japan should (1) cooperate to sup- 
press smuggling into China; (2) abolish 
Shanghai’s demilitarized zone set up 
after the 1932 “unofficial war’; (3) set 
aside the 1933 Tangku truce which es- 
tablished a neutral area near. Peiping— 
below China’s Great Wall; (4) with- 
draw all troops from the northern prov- 
inces of Hopei and Chahar; (5) abolish 
the Tokyo-sponsored East Hopei auton- 
omous regime. 

Ambassador Kawagoye snorted—Ja- 
pan wouldn’t even consider countersug- 
gestions by China. 


® 
LEAGUE: 


Reward for Nazi Nose Thumber 


Nothing for Negus; 


Three months ago Danzig’s Nazi 
chieftain, Arthur Greiser, bellowed at 
the League Assembly: withdraw your 
High Commissioner and return our Free 
City to the German Fatherland! Then 
he thumbed a Teutonic nose at shocked 
delegates. 

Last week the tottering peace society 
swallowed some of its remaining pride. 
It named High Commissioner Sean Les- 
ter to the post of Deputy Secretary- 
General—automatically removing the 
former Irish journalist from his $25,- 
000-a-year Danzig job. This means the 
commissionership will probably remain 


vacant, ending League rule and uniting 
400,000 Germans with the Reich in all 
but name. 

The League bowed to Berlin last week 
because France and Britain bluntly told 
Poland they wouldn’t help keep the 
Nazis out of Danzig. Warsaw’s pro- 
German Foreign Minister, Col. Josef 
Beck, didn’t care—for two reasons: 

1—The Versailles Treaty took Dan- 
zig from Germany and made it a Free 
City to serve as Poland’s outlet on the 
Baltic. But Poles don’t need it now. 
They built a port of their own—Gdynia 
—in the Corridor. 

2—Colonel Beck, who likes Danzig 
Nazis anyway, suspected that Russia’s 
Foreign Commissar, Maxim Litvinoff, 
planned to finance the city’s anti-Polish 
Popular Front. Removal of the League’s 
Commissioner will enable Arthur Greis- 
er to crush the Leftists. 


PLEA: Last week Haile Selassie re- 
called another League humiliation by 
declaring he was willing to make “con- 
siderable sacrifices.”” Geneva interpret- 
ed this: the Negus would accept Rome’s 
rule over two-thirds of his kingdom if 
he could retain sovereignty in the un- 
conquered western third. 

This naive plea amused Anthony 
Eden and other League idealists. They 
knew that with the end of the rains last 
week, columns of Italian trucks and 
tanks clattered out of Addis Ababa 
headed for Gore, Western Ethiopia 
capital where Haile Selassie claims his 
government still functions. As his 
legions left, Gen. Rodolfo Graziani re- 
buked natives wiggling on their stom- 
achs in traditional obeisance before 
him: “Get up! only slaves do that. 
Italy desires her Ethiopian citizens to 
have dignity.” 


® Since tribesmen at Gore constantly 
embarrass Foreign Minister Eden by 
petitioning for a British mandate, Lon- 
don last week withdrew its consul from 
the city. 
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Negus and daughter: Geneva gave a cold reception to his delegate, Ato Lawrence Taezaz 
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GOLF: Freckled British Girl 
Defeats Speckled Patty Berg 


Attention of the golfing world last 
week focused on a million or so freckles. 
Patty Berg, 18-year-old freckled Min- 
neapolis redhead, was an early favorite 
to win the women’s national champion- 
ship at Summit, N. J. But in the third 
round she lost, 4 up and 3 to play, to 
Mrs. Opal S. Hill, the short-hitting but 
accurate Kansan, who is old enough to 
be Patty’s mother. 

After a week of divot digging on 
rain-soaked turf, Pamela Barton, dim- 
pled and speckled British champion, 
finally became world’s undisputed golf 
queen by winning the United States 
title—first foreigner to.win it since 


1913 (Gladys Ravenscroft of England). 

In the 36-hole final against Mrs. John 
D. Crews (Maureen Orcutt), Pam 
seemed on the verge of three-putting 
herself to defeat—as Jock McLean, the 
Britisher, did two weeks ago against 
Johnny Fischer in the United States 
men’s championship. But she regained 
her nerve and closed out Mrs. Crews 
with a 40-footer by a score of 4 and 3. 





FORECASTERS’ RECORD 


International News Service took a narrow 
lead in the,first week of the 1936 football crys- 


tal gazing. The remainder of the field was 
deadlocked, except for United Press which 


games predicted by 
the standings 


trailed. Based on the 25 
NeEws-WEEK in the Oct. 3 issue, 
are as follows: 


FORECASTER RIGHT WRONG PCT. 


International News Service... 19 6 -766 
MBWG-WERE ce cccvcoweencecs 18 7 720 
Aasoctatead Press’ iscsctcse.d 18 7 .720 
Greatinnd WMice: <.. 2662 6sta- 18 7 720 
OB err ere re 16 9 .640 


Since her twelfth birthday, seven 
years ago, Pam has been playing al- 
most constantly under the supervision 
of Archie Compston, pro. She comes 
from a golfing family; her father, 
mother, two brothers, and sister, can 
all break 100. 


ATHLETES: 
Wrestlers Compete With Owens 


Louis and 8 Hungry 


To counteract the effect of Jesse 
Owens, Negro sprinter whose pro- 
Landon speeches were charming fellow 
Afro-Americans up and down the At- 
lantic seaboard, Democrats last week 
dispatched Negro Hero No. 2, boxer 
Joe Louis, to Jersey City. 


Before 3,000 huzzahing members of 
his race, Louis mumbled: “It is the 


first time I have been in Newark—I 
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THIS WEEK’S GAMES 
(favorite in BLACK; 1935 
in parentheses) 


scores 


INTERSECTIONAL 


FORD 
Southern Meth. 


OHIO STATE 
Pittsburgh 











Showing 





N. . 





Illinois (19) 
Ss 


0. CALIFORNIA (0). 


MANHATTAN (0) 
No. Car. State (0) . 


Enjoying 





Carnegie Tec wapie 


MICHIGAN STATE aed 
EAST 





Columbia Sophomore Sid Luckman was star in 34-0 rout of Maine. Little 1-0- 
SC Seven points in each period added up to 28-0 victory over Wash. & Lee. Davidson 1-0- 
YALE ( The hand was quicker than the eye, Yale outtricking Cornell, 23-0. Pond 1-0- 
Yr a E (20) .... Lafayette misplays presented Red & Blue with a 35-0 win. Harman 1-0 
Dartmouth The Indians’ lateral passes tomahawked Vermont, 56-0 Blaik 2-0- 
HOLY CROSS . Providence College offered stubborn resistance before losing, 21-6. Ed Anderson 2-0- 
HARVARD (33) ........ George Roberts scored 18 points as Crimson crushed Amherst, 38-6. Harlow . 1-0- 
Brown (0) Offside on blocked conversion gave Brown 2nd chance; beat RK. 1., 7-6. McLaughry 1-1- 
PRINCETON (29) . Tigers continued their unbeaten record of 35, downing Williams, 27-7. Crisler 1-0- 
Rutgers (6) A blocked punt and intercepted pass resulted in 13-0 win from Marietta. Tasker 1-0- 





SOUTHEAST 
LOUISIANA (13) . easoveces 


Georgia (0) 


Tennessee (13) . 


AUBURN (6) 0.0... 


ALABAMA (7) 
Miss. State (20) 


Outgained North Carolina, 
Twice drove to 5-yd. line, 





Georgia Tech (6) . 
TUCKY (25) .... 
SOUTHWEST 


TS. CET) specicosrasscescccrsese 
Texas A. & M. (10). 


U0 yD ea ‘ 
Oklahoma (7) 


Davis and Johnso 








Onened a difficult schedule, 


Outpassed by T. C. U.’ 


ARKANSAS (6) 
Saylor (13) .. 





MIDDLE WEST 


pinuesers = . No game Bierman 1-0- 
pS EE) ee Another powerful squad crumbled Iowa State, 34-0. Bible 1-0- 
MICHIGAN (7) .. Mauled in 30th annual game by Michigan State, 21-7, Kipke 0-1- 
S| eee Handed Centre another shellacking, 38-0. MeMillin 1-0- 





6, Sh ) ee 
Wisconsin (8) . iiipanscee 


KANSAS STATE (7 ) 
Missouri (7) ........ 


No game 
Showed improvement, 


Iowa State (21) .............. 
KANSAS (12) oonccccceccceceeneee Gov. 


FAR WEST 


STANFORD 00.0... ccceccccenee Held for downs on 1-foot line in last minute, lost to Wash. State, 14-13. Thornhill 0-2 
OPOBON ......00cereressrverserssrseseees Overwhelmed by last-half Southern California drive, 26-0. Callison 1-1- 
Oregon State ..............0006 . The Beavers took things easy and whitewashed W Bameie. 13-0. Stiner 1- 
CALIFORNIA Dreams of undefeated season turned to nightmare; St. Mary's won, 10-0, Allison 2 








L. 
WASHINGTON 





Idled past Idaho, 22- 





LAST WEEK’S SHOWING 


The Rams enjoyed a field day at the expense of Franklin- Marshall, 66-7. 
"35 steam-roller stuff, Mustangs trampled Texas A. & L., 


was torn to shreds by the Buckeyes, 60-0. 
The Panthers clawed West Virginia, 34-0. 


Capitalizing on last quarter break, the Illini edged Washington U. ri 3-7. 


Held scoreless the first half, the Trojans finally tripped Oregon, 26-0. 





the Jaspers beat Niagara, 


a Friday night workout 33-7. 
Wake Forest Deacons converted the Wolf Pack into docile critters, 9-0. 


Third-quarter drive by Notre Dame beat 
Scoring touchdown in first 3 minutes, 


The highly touted Purple Tigers were held in check by Texas, 6-6. 
With several injured regulars out of the line-up, 


200 yds. 
The Crimson Tide submerged Clemson, 
The Bulldogs romped to a 35-0 victory over an ineffective Howard eleven. 


The Ramblin’ Wrecks junked Sewanee, 
led Wildcats’ scoring; V. M. I. | 


The Owls traveled to Pittsburgh to be smoked out by Duquesne, 
Field goal with 20 seconds to play turned back Hardin-Simmons, 3-0. 
Safety and last-minute touchdown conquered Colorado, 8-0, 


s Sammy Baugh, 
The bears bowed to Centenary’s Gentle men, 10-0. 


The Wildcats horse-collared Oklahoma A. & M., 31-9. Fry 
Three touchdowns in third quarter beat Cape Girardeau Teachers, 20-0. 


Blown up by Nebraska powerhouse, 34-9. 
Landon saw Jayhawkers outpoll Washburn, 


The Bruins treated oe Montana Grizzlies as anything but cousins, 30-0. 








Schmidt 








Howard 








Hunk Anderson 1-2 








Tech, 21-7 


Spartans spe ared Michigan, 21-7. 











Moore 1-0- 

beat Furman, 13-0. Mehre 2-0- 

to 96, but lost on breaks, 14-6. Neyland 1-1- 

but Tulane defense held for 0-0 tie. Meagher 1-0- 





32-0. Thomas 2-0 
Sasse 2-0- 
58-0 Alexander 2-0 
Wynne 3-0- 


eaten, 38-0. 





14-0. Kitts 1-2- 

Norton 2-0 

holding Louisiana to 6-6 deadlock, Chevigny 0-0- 
Biff Jones 1-0- 

lost 18-14. Thomsen 1-1- 

Jennings 1-1- 

















Phelan 


Crowley 1-0- 
61-0. Bell 2-0- 
Sutherland 2-0- 


Zuppke 2-0- 
Jones 2-0- 


Meehan 2-0- 


Harpster -1- 
sachman 2-0- 


Spaulding $e- 




















Kizer 1-0-0 

but couldn’t solve Marquette passes; lost 12-6, Stuhldreher 1-1-0 
2-0-0 

Faurot 1-0-0 

Veenker 0-1-1 

19-6. Lindsey 1-0-0 
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Ve hen 
GOOD FELLOWS 


get together - - 











**’There is a time for some things, and a time 
for all things; a time for great things, and 
time for small things,” wrote the author of Don Quixote 


Cerrarn.y there is a proper time 
and place to practise good fellowship, 
to let the heart go out in song and 
story, to affirm man’s humanity to 
man, to assert the saving cheer of com- 
radeship, to proclaim to the world that 
joy and laughter are still in the land of 
the living. 

Going out with the boys, or partici- 
pating in a party is a social interlude, 
not a permanent way of living. 

Good times are kept green in mem- 
ory, not by fuddled heads the morn- 
ing after, but by the clear-minded 
fitness that is its own eloquent adver- 
tisement of moderation in using the 
good things of this world. “Tomorrow 
brings him no regret; runs the old 


more than three hundred years ago. 


song, and that is the goal of Seagram’s, 
—a policy of moderation. 

Good fellowship achieves its great- 
est worth in keeping sharp and keen 
all the faculties by which it is enjoyed. 

A man of wit keeps his wits about 
him. He will not impair his mental and 
physical resources by excessive indul- 
gence of his tastes. He will see to it 
that he becomes no burden to his asso- 
ciates. He bends the elbow, but not 
the knee. 

Moderation, he will learn, is no 
cranky counselor preaching “let alone; 
but rather the wise counselor who ab- 
hors gluttony in any form,—a good fel- 
low among good fellows. 


Seagram-Distillers Corporation—Executive Offices: New York 


HOUSE OF 


Seagram 


FINE WHISKIES SINCE 1857 
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In 1935 Cunard White Star published an adver- 
tisement entitled “It’s MEN that count”. .. inspired 
by the frequent mention of personalities in letters 
from passengers: First Officer So-and-So, Ashford 
the steward, Richardson the head barber. It was 
said then that this kind of comment was significant 
...it showed “how much more than steel went into 
the making of a ship... how binding a tradition 
can be, in the dining saloon as well as on the bridge”. 
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All who sail beyond the sight of land, know how truly a ship at sea becomes the center of the 
universe . . . the feeling remains as strong today as when sailing ships were but lonely 
and uncharted points on the blue of the globe. Though the modern liner is in constant touch 
with every shore, her bearings confirmed by radio, her course held true by a Gyro-pilot . . . 
the men on the bridge know that destiny is in their hands as inexorably as it ever was in 


days of sail. They check their position still by sun, moon and stars . . . eternal beacons 
of all seamen. The size of their ship only serves to multiply their responsibility . . . to 
make more vital and infinitely more valuable the stern tradition of Britain on the seas. 


Passengers, too, feel this unique position .. . isolated, and yet a focal point of all the world. 
To this is due the special congeniality of shipboard life . . . and the opportunity to make of 
that life something nearer to perfection than can be found ashore. For all time this has been 
true, and for nearly a hundred years Cunard White Star has been approaching that perfection. 
It can, of course, only be achieved by the efforts of men... and women. Just as machines 
can never replace seamanship, so mere material luxury can never create this deeper comfort, 
this serenity that soothes repose even as it enhances brilliant diversions. Neither can men, 
by will alone, attain it. Love of ships and of sea-life must be bred into them...as it has been 
in the sons of Britain. That is why, however huge a ship may be, it still is men that count. 


THE BRITISH TRADITION 





Staff Captain B. H. Davies, 
0. B. B,, R.D., R.N.R., and Chief 
Officer Mingworth,R.D.,R.N.R., 
on, the bridge of the Queen Mary. 
The bridge house projects 12 feet 
and ‘commands a full fore-and-aft 
viewoftheship’s 1018-foot length. 


WHITE STARK 


Suggest an autumn trip. . . to Europe in its gayest and most 
brilliant season. October crossings are delightful. . . and this 
largest fleet on the Atlantic offers an unequalled choice of 
Sailings to many ports of the British Isles and the Continent. 


Express Service to Cherbourg and Southampton: 
Aquitania Oct. 14 and 28, Nov. 11, 
Queen Mary Oct. 21, Nov. 4 and 18 Berengaria Nov. 25. 
Te Scotiand, ireland, England: To Ireland and England: 
Carinthia . . . . October 16 Scythia October 10 
Samaria .... October 30 Laconia . . . . October 24 
Carinthia... November 14 Scythia .... November 7 
To Ireland, England, France: 

Franconia* Oct. 12, Britannic Oct. 17, Georgic Oct. 31. 

*Omitting Ireland 
Book through your local agent or Cunard White Star Line, 

25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















TO THE MAN 


Who Wants Fis Dollars To Keep On Growing 


A MAN who wants to do fresh thinking about ways 
to rebuild his financial reserves against the time 
when he may need them will find “The Dollar that 
Keeps on Growing” valuable to read. 


This booklet, published by THe Muruat Lire 
InNsURANCE Company OF New York, 1s already 
enjoying wide popularity. It is available to you 
through Muruat Lire agency representatives or 
by writing direct to the Company’s Home Office. 

It explains that, although all dollars may look 
alike when they rest quietly in your hand, they are 
very different in action. Some dollars do you no 
more good than a few cents might do; some may 
even work against your welfare. 

But there is ove sort of dollar which is not only 
worth 100 cents in action, but sets up a wall of 
defense against any attempt to weaken it, creat- 
ing an immediate increase in capital in the event 
of your death and a steadily growing reserve if 
you live. 

That is your Life Insurance dollar—protected the 
moment it is received by THe Murvat Lire 


INsuRANCE COMPANY OF NEw York by the dol- 
lars of thousands of other policyholders held in 
reserve for them. 


A great change may take place in the establish- 
ment of a man’s future security and comfort by a 
few moments’ examination of the matter of slight] 
readjusting his viewpoint on everyday “dollar 
habits.” 

So many people look back upon their lives on! 
to realize that a surprising amount of the money 
they have received has disappeared without leav- 
ing anything very real to show for it! 

What is needed today is a clearly defined incen- 
tive to prevent such unnecessary losses. This Life 
Insurance supplies, as you will discover if you read 
this booklet, “The Dollar that Keeps on Growing.” 

Send for it and learn, if you do not already know 
it, why each dollar that comes to you should have 
at least a few cents in it that do not belong to th 
current year of your life at all, but which should 
be devoted to some later year when the value wil! 
be greater if only because the need is greater. 


She Mutual Sife 


Inourance Company of New York 


DAVID F. HOUSTON President 


34 Naseau Sirect, New York 
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mean Paterson—Jersey City, I mean.” 
Forgetting to mention the Democratic 
arty at all, he retired in confusion. 
president Roosevelt had a more ex- 
perienced hero-campaigner in the per- 
son of Jack Dempsey, who this week 
pegan touring up-State New York with 
an entourage of eight wrestlers. In 
theory, the eight would attract the 
crowds for Dempsey to address. 

“J wrassel Republicans and Demo- 
crats and anybody else if they wanna 
wrassel,” said one of the behemoths 
when asked about his political philoso- 
hy. 

. Wolfing a free going-away meal, an- 
other revealed: “I’d change my politics 
any day for a steak.” 


* 
DECISIONS 


Boxinc: Jack Johnson, 58-year-old 
onetime heavyweight boxing king of 
the world, made his debut in opera last 
week—in “Aida” at the New York Hip- 
podrome. The talkative Negro has a 
silent part. Dressed as an Ethiopian 
General, he tries to wrestle himself 
free from soldiers who tie him up in 
chains. He always loses. 

Horses: Last Saturday Pompoon 
won the Futurity Stakes at Belmont 
Park, Long Island; his owner, Jerome 
H. Louchheim, Philadelphia contractor, 
collected $56,790. Pompoon ran a mi- 
raculous race—after being blocked at 
the start, he set a new track record of 
1:16.4. The horse that wins this 2- 
year-old test in late Fall, automatically 
becomes a future favorite for the Ken- 
tucky Derby, the 3-year-old event in the 
Spring. 


* American poloists do not value Ar- 
gentine polo ponies as highly now as 
they did in 1928—though two weeks 
ago the Argentines won a series from 
a United States quartet for the first 
time. After beating the Argentines in 
1928, Americans bought their 41 ponies 
for $271,000—average price, $6,610. 
Last week at an auction in East Willis- 
ton, Long Island, the Argentines re- 
ceived $167,000 for 48 mounts—average 
price $3,480. John Hay (Jock) Whit- 
hey paid the most for one horse: $14,- 
500 for Andres Gazzotti’s Chingolo, a 
brown gelding. 

Track: Won by Archie San Romani, 
24-year-old Kansan, a mile race at 
Princeton, N. J., from Jack Lovelock 
and Glenn Cunningham, the world’s 
two fastest mile runners. San Romani 
raced the distance in 4 minutes 9 sec- 
onds—5 seconds speedier than he had 
ever run before. 

MoTorcYcLes: Averaging 57 miles an 
hour, Tony Miller of Toronto last week 
roared across the finish line at Roose- 
velt Raceway, Long Island—first by 
two motorcycle lengths. On Columbus 
Day, when automobiles skid over the 
Same course for the Vanderbilt Cup, 
they may better Miller’s figure. It’s im- 
Possible to travel around some of the 
sixteen turns faster than 40 miles per 
hour without cracking up. 
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; NEWs-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
BASEBALL BANQUET: For eleven months and three weeks every year, baseball clubs 
accept reams of free publicity without so much as a bow of thanks. But when the W orld 
Series starts, owners of the compcting teams throw a party that continues through 
the final game. At an estimated cost of $10,000, the New York Giants fed and liquefied 
scribes three times a day at the Hotel New Yorker last week; the New York Yankees spent 
about as much at the Hotel Commodore. Center left, guest John Kieran of The New York 
Times. Center right, free-eaters Daniel M. Daniel of the New York W orld-Telegram and 
Bill Corum of The New York Evening Journal. Lower left, Col. Jacob Ruppert, Yankee 
boss, and Joe McCarthy, Yankee manager, ate at their own party; right, lzzy Kaplan, New 
York Daily Mirror photographer. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
STAGE: Erik Charell Manages an 
Enormous ‘White Horse Inn’ 
Seven years ago Erik Charell, Ger- 
man impresario, and Emil Jannings, 


German actor, lunched at the White 
Horse Inn. The picturesque tavern in 


the Austrian Alps delighted Charell. He 


remarked that it would make a fine set- 
ting for an operetta. 

Jannings laughed: that setting had 
been used’in a German farce 30 years 
ago. Charell rushed to the telephone 
and requested a friend in London to as- 
certain who owned the play. “I own 
it,” said the friend, ‘and you can have 
ag 

The impresario took the script to 
Hans Mueller, Austrian playwright, 
who turned it into a book for an oper- 
etta. Ralph Benatzky, Viennese com- 
poser, wrote the music, and Prof. Ernst 
Stern designed costumes and scenery. 
In November, 1930, ‘‘White Horse Inn” 
opened in Berlin. After a run of 600 
performances, it moved to London for 
850, to Paris for 1,000 more, Presented 
thereafter in nearly every other im- 
portant European city, it broke all per- 
formance records for a musical show. 

This Summer Charell arrived in New 
York to arrange for a production at 
the Rockefeller-owned Center Theatre. 
Early estimates set the cost at $150,- 
000. Of this, Warner Brothers put up 
$95,000; Charell $30,000; Rockefeller 
interests $10,000, plus the house; and 
Rowland Stebbins (Lawrence Rivers, 
Inc.) $15,000. 

Charell had originally picked Jimmy 
Savo for the male lead. The little pan- 
tomimist had a run-of-the-play con- 
tract. But Charell saw him in a Sum- 
mer theatre show and decided Jimmy 
wouldn’t do. This lead to an alterca- 
tion with Actors Equity. The producers 
had to agree to pay Savo 55 per cent 
of his contractual salary for the dura- 
tion of the play. He would receive $550 
a week for not acting. 

In Savo’s place, William Gaxton was 
taken on at a weekly salary of $2,500. 
Other expenses increased. The Steb- 
bins-Rockefeller interests complained 
of Charell’s extravagance: he ordered 
batches of costumes and then scrapped 
them, his critics maintained, because 
they did not seem exactly right. The 
cost of the show mounted to $300,000. 

At first Warner Brothers stood by 
the impresario. Two weeks ago they 
also became fed up. Still dissatisfied 
with the play, Charell wanted to post- 
pone the opening. Faced with addi- 
tional expense, Warner Brothers sided 
with the other backers. To this united 
front Charell yielded. 

Last week the musical opened on 
schedule. Before the end of the first 
act spectators understood why it had 
eaten up so much money. 

The theatre has been decorated to re- 
semble an Alpine village. Ushers in 
Tyrolese dress guide visitors through 
the foyer—now the village street—and 
into a vast auditorium where scenic 
mountains rise to the star-studded ceil- 
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Feet get thoroughly slapped in 


ing. A gorgeously costumed company 
of 300 swirls in kaleidoscopic color 
across a stage where hillocks and for- 
ests break open to reveal a jeweled 
cottage or a frescoed cowshed. In the 
final scene a village fair pops into view 
with a carrousel rotating in counter 
direction to a revolving stage. 

The story of the inn primarily con- 
cerns Leopold, the head waiter (Gax- 
ton), and Katarina, the proprietress 
(Kitty Carlisle). The major-domo is 
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the dance routine; so, apparently, do faces 


enamored of his cautious mistress who 
has fired Leopold’s eleven predecessors 
for the same kind of amatory ambi- 
tion. 

Katarina fancies an American law- 
yer (Robert Halliday) who inconsider- 
ately becomes addicted to Natalie 
(Carol Stone). This captivating in- 
genue is the daughter of William Mc- 
Gonigle, a bathing-suit manufacturer 
characterized by Billy House. The 
mountainous comedian, by the way, 
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The woes of Gaxton and Tommy Gavin don’t upset Melissa Mason and Buster W est 


wrings from the bathing-suit role about 
all the humor it contains. 

While Miss Carlisle and Gaxton sing 
pleasantly enough, their offerings are 
less entertaining than the dancing of 
Melissa Mason and Buster West. These 
two—as another American couple—give 
a double-jointed, foot-flapping per- 
formance that accounts for most of 
the laughs in the show. The best act- 
ing must be credited to Arnold Korff, 


impersonator of Emperor Franz Josef. 

The plot is about extravaganza aver- 
age. Music and lyrics fail to attain 
even that modest level. But both are 
superior to the gags, of which the fol- 
lowing is an example: Do you have fleas 
in America? Oh, yes. We call them 
politicians. 

The show’s chief distinction is its size 
and splendor. Because the stupendous- 
ness outweighs the stupidity, it will 
probably have a good run. ° 
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MURDER: Two English Horror Plays 


Arrive Simultaneously on Broadway 


A fortnight back, two playwrights 
who had been to military school simul- 
taneously showed Broadway the hor- 
rors of brutish discipline and undisci- 
plined brutality. Last week another 
pair of twins appeared. “Night Must 
Fall” and “Love From a Stranger” 
opened at the Barrymore and Fulton 
Theatres, respectively; in each the 
author carved out for himself a juicy 
role as a psychopathic murderer with 
a charming front but some rather un- 
ruly impulses. Both plays come direct 
from London. 

The first of these—a Sam Harris 
production—is far and away the more 
plausible and the more grisly. Emlyn 
Williams, as Dan, a bellboy who rubs 
out two ladies and nearly expunges a 
third, is not so much concerned with 
paralyzing the audience—though he 
does—as with interesting it in the 
‘twisted, fear-torn character of the kill- 
er. Here he achieves a resounding suc- 
cess. Though nobody in the audience 
is ever in much doubt as to the identity 
of the villain or his next victim, all 
through the house not a creature is 
stirring, not even a souse. 

Driven by his feeling of insecurity to 
fascinate other persons and gratify his 
ego by proving his power, Dan com- 
mits his first atrocity before the play 
begins. When a hotel guest with whom 
he is having an affair refuses to give 
him any more money and tries to ditch 
him, Dan carves her up. 

Taking refuge in a near-by cottage 
as the first act opens, he injects himself 
into the affections of a fussy hypochon- 
driac (done to a turn by Dame May 
Whitty). As he coolly eludes the pry- 
ing of the police for a couple of weeks, 
he is studied by the old lady’s bored 
niece (Angela Baddeley) with a hyp- 
notic mixture of love and loathing. 

Discovering at last in a moment of 
terror that Dan is the culprit, she 
nevertheless protects him. Then she 
learns that he has just disposed of her 
aunt. Alone in the deserted house they 
talk things over in a rather strained 
atmosphere. Scotland Yard interrupts 
as the audience is about to emit a col- 
lective shriek of accumulated suspense. 

Williams picked up the idea for 
“Night Must Fall” in the first British 
criminal court he ever entered. Friends 
at Raymond Massey’s supper table one 
evening told the Welshman of a curious 
young murderer then in the dock at the 
Temple. Intrigued, Williams wangled 
his way into the final session; there he 
heard the prisoner’s offhand appeal de- 
nied, the death sentence upheld. 

Emerging again into the sunlight, he 
took a bus and rode along through Lon- 
don, thinking. When he got off, he 
had his play. 


® With a roughly identical plot, Alex 
Yokel’s production of “Love From a 
Stranger” will suffer a good deal of 
odious comparison as merely a clum- 
sier version. Its first two acts are 
amazingly languorous for a _ horror 
drama. Though the third will raise 
anyone’s toupee, it is pure nightmare 
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. The 
Mississippi River, 
about 1840 
A century ago, when the early river 
boats were helping to make commer- 
cial history, Mutual fire insurance had 
already served four generations of 
Americans, 

With its roots deep in the colonial 
history of America—with many com- 
panies over, 100 years old, Mutual fire 
insurance has back of it a record of 
nearly 200 years of sound and suc- 
cessful operation. 

It is to a great extent the confidence 
bred by this unmatched record that 
annually impels thousands of corpo- 
rations and individuals to join the 
army of Mutual policyholders. 

The sole idea of Mutual fire insur- 
ance is to provide the greatest pro- 
tection at the lowest cost. This sound 
objective is reached through the 
greatest care in selecting risks, by 
active and intelligent fire prevention 
work and by conservative and eco- 
nomical management. 

Write for the free booklet entitled 
“Mutual Fire Insurance.” Address the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


This seal identi- 


amembercom- American Mut 
pany of The Fed- Alliance, Itisa 
eration of Mutual symbol of sound- 
Fire Insurance ness and stability 














and not much psychology: the action 
is frightening but the motives obscure. 

Neither the author-actor Frank 
Vosper nor his supporting lady, Jessie 
Royce Landis, measures up to the 
subtler performances of Williams and 
Miss Baddeley. Cast for cast, act for 
act, star for star, “Night Must Fall” 
puts its rival in the shade. 


SCREEN: Music Now Hath Charms 
To Reform ‘T he Gay Desperado’ 


“The Gay Desperado” presents an in- 
teresting thesis: Mexican bandits, nor- 
mally the best of hail fellows, become 
unnaturally evil under two sets of cir- 
cumstances—(1) when exposed to the 
subversive influence of Hollywood’s 
gangster films, (2) when music is elimi- 
nated from their diet. 


A bandit chieftain, Braganza (Leo 
Carrillo), takes his henchmen to a 
gangster film with the idea of teaching 
them the more businesslike methods of 
American thugs. Inspired by the new 
technique, he shanghaies Chivo (Nino 
Martini), a singer at the movie house, 
whose voice has enraptured him. En- 
route to his hide-out, Braganza ‘kid- 
snatches’ Jane (Ida Lupino) and Bill 
Shay (James Blakeley) who are motor- 
ing back to the border after an elope- 
ment which failed to jell into a mar- 
riage. 

In the subsequent harebrained se- 
quences Braganza asks the help of Amer- 
ica’s Public Enemy No. 3. Before the 
United States gang arrives, Chivo es- 
capes. But his tenor voice, in liquid 
song, reaches the hide-out via the ether, 
melts the brigand’s heart, and Braganza 
renounces his evil ways. 


Martini receives a dozen chances to 
sing, and he does it so well that his 
radio and opera fans will find it easy to 
forget about his acting. 


e 
OTHER OPENINGS 


SCREEN: The decorative Jean Arthur, 
as a stage star, has an Adventure in 
Manhattan (Columbia). She encounters 
Joel McCrea in the role of a young de- 
tective-story author turned journalist. 
McCrea, engaged as a feature writer 
by The Gazette, displays an incredible 
ability to predic coming criminal 
events. The action involves a mysteri- 
ous international crook (Reginald 
Owen), a famous painting, the Sun- 
burst Diamond, and a lot of confusing 
conspiracy. But there’s enough humor 
in the film to give the principals some- 
thing to work on. 


The Devil on Horseback (Grand Na- 
tional). Del Campo, as a patriot exiled 
to the provinces of an _ unidentified 
South American country, loves a Cali- 
fornia movie actress (Lili Damita) 
from afar. Then he gets a chance to 
kidnap the star and her tentative fiance 
(Fred Keating). While the plot is an- 
cient and the songs a bit sour, this 
color production contains many beauti- 
ful scenes.” 





—— — — 





EXHIBIT: The Treasury Shows 
Where Some of Its Money Goes 


Two years ago next week President 
Roosevelt created the Painting and 
Sculpture Section of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Procurement Division. Its 
job: to spend approximately 1 per cent 
of a Federal building’s cost on decora- 
tion. By last week the government hac 
collected so much first-rate art that it 
could fill two floors of the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art with an exhibi- 
tion described as merely a representa- 
tive cross section of all the work done. 

This New York exhibit of 160 ease! 
paintings, murals, and pieces of sculp- 
ture—by 142 artists, many of them 
hitherto unknown—is surprising in its 
excellence. The project has produced 
an interesting range of techniques, dis- 
covered much new talent, and taught 
temperamental artists to be practical. 

The sculpture section is the smallest, 
since workers in this field are com- 
paratively rare. Lack of customers 
and the cost of material and of trans- 
porting massive figures leave the sculp- 
tor too little to live on in hard times. 

Among the murals, the variety of 
style shows to advantage. Thomas 
Laman employs an interesting use of 
whites in his pelican mural for the 
Eureka, Calif., courthouse and post of- 
fice; Edward Buk Ulreich—for the Co- 
lumbia, Mo., post office—has made a 
frankly pictorial design of American 
Indians; and Gerald Foster’s Revolu- 
tionary battle scenes for the Cranford, 
N. J., post office reflect unashamed sen- 
timent in their soft chalky tones. 

One of the typical discoveries of the 
Treasury project is Richard Zoeliner, 
28-year-old Cincinnati artist. As a 
youngster in his home town of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, Zoeliner had a difficult 
time mastering the simplest technical 
problems, as neither art schools nor 
teachers were available. He turned to 
a sign painter for help and later worked 
his way through the Cincinnati Museum 
art school by odd jobs in this trade. In 
his outstanding murals for the Ports- 
mouth and Hamilton, Ohio, post offices 
he uses a sharp, clean brush with hard, 
bright colors which will be effective on 
a high wall. 

Unofficial critics of the project popped 
up wherever work was being done, and 
the artists showed good-natured cooper- 
ation in taking their uninvited sugges- 
tions. When the engineer for the Wash- 
ington Post Office Department building 
saw Reginald Marsh’s original sketches 
of a scene in that building, he raised a 
howl. The angle at which Marsh had 
painted the mail chute was all wrong. 
Marsh conscientiously drew the pesky 
thing six times before the engineer ap- 
proved. In the New London, Conn. 
post office, Thomas La Farge hit 4 
similar snag. His long, narrow whal- 
ing scenes displeased old-time whalers 
who turned artist’s assistants and 
helped correct details. 


Patron: The exhibition substantiates 
claims that the government has become 
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Land BRINGS WORLD RECORDS 


BACK TO AMERICA : + + 


“Firestone 


‘Toink OF IT—7,134 miles in 48 hours, 
or an average speed of 148.62 miles an hour! Never 
before has man driven so fast for so long. On 
September 22 and 23, over the world’s fastest 
speedway, the salt beds of Lake Bonneville, Utah, 
Ab Jenkins broke 72 world, international, and 
American speed records — many previously held 
by European drivers. 


Years before Ab Jenkins began his record- 
breaking run, Firestone chemists and engineers 
toiled in a ceaseless effort to find the way to conquer 
internal friction which creates heat —the great 
destroyer of tire life. From their efforts was conceived 
Gum-Dipping — the patented process which so 
skillfully blends cotton and rubber that every tiny 
fiber of every cotton cord in the tire is bound 
together into one inseparable unit. 


It was by means of this Gum-Dipping process, 
used only in Firestone Tires, that rubber and cotton 
were able to hold together under Jenkins’ 214-ton, 
650-horsepower record-breaking car as it tore over 
the granite-like salt, at speeds as high as 160 and 170 
miles per hour. 


TIRES 


You, of course, will never drive your car 242 
miles a minute, but you need the extra protection 
of Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires for long, hard 
drives which may tax ordinary tires beyond their 
strength and resistance. 


Firestone High Speed Gum-Dipped Tires give 
you greatest blowout protection — this is proved by 
every test. Ab Jenkins trusted his life to Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires, and even at such terrific speeds 
he had no blowouts or tire trouble of any kind. Why 
take chances when you can have this same extra 
safety that only Gum-Dipping can give. 


To protect your life and the lives of others, go 
to your nearest Firestone Dealer or Firestone Auto 
Supply and Service Store, and have your car 
equipped today with a set of Firestone High Speed 
Tires. The scientifically designed tread gives you 
up to 25% greater non-skid safety. Treads wear 
down far less on the cold, wet pavements of fall and 
winter — your tires will be practically new next 
spring. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard Crooks—with Margaret 


©1936, F.T. &R. Co. 


Speaks, Monday evenings-.over Nationwide N. B. C.—WEAF Network 
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WHITNEY MUSEUM 


Gerald Foster’s idea of the American Revolution will hang in the Cranford, N. J., post office 


one of the most important art patrons 
of all times. Little talent escapes its 
search for the best work obtainable in 
the country’s many communities where 
Federal buildings are under construc- 
tion. , 

In order to maintain this high stand- 
ard, a nationwide poll by museum di- 
rectors and artists was taken, and the 
painters and sculptors suggested by 
this committee were invited to submit 
sketches in a closed competition. A 
few outstanding artists such as Henry 
Varnum Poor, George Biddle, and Wil- 
liam Zorach received straight commis- 
sions without the bother of a compe- 
tition. 

The government constantly holds 
open competitions for any artists in a 
community where a new building is go- 
ing up. All these works are submitted 
anonymously, passed by local and Fed- 
eral committees, and approved by the 
building’s architect. Sometimes all 
entries have been rejected if the work 
seemed below standard. 


® The current exhibition of accepted 
work incidentally cleared up in the 
minds of a puzzled public the differ- 
ences between three Federal art 
activities. 

The WPA—which is holding its own 
national exhibition farther uptown in 
New York at the Museum of Modern 
Art—is out and out relief; artists are 
paid a weekly salary to decorate State 
and city edifices. 

On the other hand, the Treasury 
Department, which since the days of 
George Washington has served as pur- 
chasing agent for all Federal buildings, 
now buys a statue or a mural outright 
through its Painting and Sculpture 
Section. 

But sketches poured into the Treas- 
ury Department in such quantities that 
it soon had more art than it could pay 
for, and a third government art agency 
was necessary. Arrangements were 
made with the WPA for additional 
funds. To create the Treasury Relief 
Art Project, $530,784 was allocated in 
August, 1935. It is under this latest 
addition to the Treasury that the easel 
paintings are procured. In many hos- 
pitals and smaller post offices there is 
not sufficient room for the larger deco- 
rations. Like the WPA, the TRAP 
pays its men a weekly salary, but the 
artists’ sketches must pass the same 
sharp-eyed committee that approves 
the straight commissions. 


NELSON: City Art Gallery 
Pits Contemporaries Against Cattle 


In 1880 William Rockhill Nelson set- 
tled in Kansas City, Mo., and devoted 
himself to the task of making it a fit 
place to live in. He founded The Kan- 
sas City Star and pounded away at 
propaganda for a respectable art gal- 
lery. Once he took two years off from 
his work and went to Europe where he 
had copies made of many masterpieces. 
These he took back to Kansas City to 
help educate his fellow citizens in art. 


His enthusiasm took hold, and other 
prominent residents talked of a museum. 
In 1933, through the $14,000,000 be- 
quests of Nelson, his family, and Mrs. 
Mary F. Atkins, the city built the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
and Atkins Museum. 

Almost at once the institution became 
a strong influence in the community. 
Museum officials hung the galleries 
with fine old masters and constantly 
devised new ways of attracting the 
populace. 

Last week they took advantage of 


Kansas 


EXPERIMENT: Boris Lovet-Lorski, sculp- 
tor-lecturer, delights in trying his skill on 
exotic materials. Recently, at the Wilden- 
stein Galleries, New York, he showed 
pieces in polished brass, patined bronze, 
and blue Carrara marble (the doe’s head 
above). Last week Lorski left for China to 
spend the next two years experimenting in 
jade carving. 


the Fall American Royal Livestock 
Show to increase museum patronage, 
Competing with prize-winning animals 
stabled in the American Royal build. 
ing, the gallery presented the works 
of 48 living American artists. 

Interested farmers and their families 
trekked across town and jammed the 
rooms of the 3-year-old museum, pop- 
ularly known as The Nelson. 

The sight of blue-jeaned agrarians 
tramping up The Nelson’s Sienese-mar- 
ble stairway was not unusual. Ever 
since the gallery opened, farmers have 
stopped off at the museum on their 
days in town and shown a genuine and 
intelligent interest in old masters. 

The rural visitors took the same 
pleasure in last week’s contemporary 
exhibition, interestingly arranged 
around one-man shows by Joe Jones 
and Doris Lee. Most of the other art- 
ists sent three to five works, but the 
great favorite—John Heliker of New 
York—had only one available for the 
event. 

This shy, 26-year-old painter has only 
recently come into national prominence. 
Kansas City saw his work last year 
and demanded more; within the past 
four months the Fogg Museum at Har- 
vard University, the Seattle Art Muse- 
um, and the University of Nebraska 
have purchased two paintings each for 
their permanent collections. Dr. 
Harshe of the Art Institute of Chicago 
has asked the artist to show eight works 
in the institute’s March exhibition of 
American water colors and drawings. 

Heliker’s sure, deft drawing appeals 
to his admirers as much as his apt, 
somewhat conservative use of color. 
Most of his work is in water color and 
portrays rural scenes. To The Nelson 
he sent a rather gory scene entitled 
“Hog Sticking.” 

Contemporary art is still a novelty at 
this young museum. The founders stip- 
ulated that no works should be bought 
by artists dead less than 30 years. 
They feared passing fads in art might 
clutter the place with rubbish. 

To counteract this one-sided policy, 
prominent townsmen last year formed 
the Friends of Art of Kansas City to 
purchase the works of contemporary 
artists. This new organization pre- 
sented its first gift to The Nelson last 
Winter: Thomas Hart Benton’s portrait 
of the American composer, Carl Rug- 
gles, generally considered the painter’s 
finest work. 
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NEW Low prices From *1090 


THIs new car, the LiNcoLN-ZEPHYR 
V-12 for 1937, has a year’s superb 
record behind it. But it is still years 
ahead of the times! It is not a new 
model. It is the car, refined and 
improved, that pioneered a new 
type of transportation. It is the car 
that looks into the future to give a 
new kind of value today! 


* This year, more than ever, the 
LincoLn-ZEPHYR is priced below its 
specifications. In modern design, 
12-cylinder power, safety, interior 
roominess, comfort and convenience, 
it sets entirely new standards in this 
field. And as it breaks with tradi- 
tion in value, so it breaks with tra- 
dition in design! 

* No other car has the Lincoin- 
Zepuyr’s beauty. And beauty, here, 
has a reason. Beneath the swift 
flowing streamlines of the LINcOLN- 
ZEPHYR is a welded one-piece struc- 
ture unique inthe automotive world! 


(F. O. B. Detroit) 


© Powering this unusual car is the 
Lincoln-built engine, It is of the 
V-type — has twelve cylinders — is 
built alongside the Lincoln engine 
in the Lincoln precision plant. It is 
the Lincoln-built engine of the 
medium-price field. Its 110 horse- 
power is more than sufficient, be- 
cause of the car’s aero-dynamic 
design and light weight, to give per- 
formance as new as it is stimulating. 


14 to 18 Miles per Gallon 


For all its size (the springbase is 
133 inches), for all its power, the 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR is running up 
amazing records on the road. Own- 
ers report 14 to 18 miles per gallon! 
But credit is due here not to the 
engine’s efficiency alone. Stream- 
lining, and a high power-to-weight 
ratio increase the efficiency of the 
engine’s performance — give fresh 
meaning to LINCOLN-ZEPHYR design. 


¢ Talk with the neighbor who 
owns a LincoLn-ZEpHYR. Get his 
impressions. If joy in motoring 
means to you what it has meant to 
him ... as thousands of letters tell 
us ... then you need this car now! 
© The new LincoLn-Zepuyr V-12 
for 1937 is now on display. 





Features that make the 
LINCOLN-ZeEPuHYR V-12 
outstanding in its field. 


V-type 12-cylinder 110-horsepower 
engine. 

Body and frame in a single unit. 

Wheelbase 122 inches. Springbase 
133 inches. 

Low center of gravity. 
Conventional running-boards elim- 
inated; body width increased. 

A “front-seat” ride for every one. 
14 to 18 miles per gallon. 

Built by Lincoln. 

Authentically streamlined. 

The “flowing” ride. 

Liberal terms through Authorized Uni- 
versal Credit Company Finance Plans. 


Linecotn Motor Company 
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T V As: Utilities, Asked to Shake Federal Hand, 


Emerge From President’s Conference Shaking Heads 


.. . Socialists! ... the golden yard 
stick of the TVA is a birch rod of de- 
struction! groups that seek to 
sovietize all basic industry! ... 

Believing firmly that President Roose- 
velt’s “yardstick” policy threatens their 
companies with ultimate extinction, 
private utility men have used strong 
language to express their feelings about 
TVA during the past three years. 

Still, there have been lulls in the 
fighting. Early in 1934 the Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp., controlling 
most private utilities in the Tennessee 
Valley, made an agreement with TVA. 
Scheduled to last through 1938 or until 
three months after *the completion of 
Norris Dam, the agreement provided for 
(a) interchange of power between TVA 
and the operating companies, (b) con- 
veyance of transmission and distribu- 
tion lines to TVA for the sum of 
$3,000,000, (c) mutual regard for the 
other fellow’s territorial rights. 

Then, last Aug. 1, Norris Dam went 
into action. TVA authorities promptly 
notified Commonwealth & Southern that 
the contract would expire three months 
later. 


SECRET: With the renewal of this 
contract as an excuse, President Roose- 
velt last month issued invitations to a 
power conference Sept. 30. “The public 
interest demands that the power that 
is being or soon will be generated by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority ... 
should be made to serve the greatest 
number of our people at the lowest cost 
and as far as possible without injury 
to actual investment.” The President’s 
statement also mentioned ‘‘cooperative 
pooling of power facilities” and “joint 





Power: White eres shows TV A’s sphere of competition with 


use of the existing transmission-line 
network under control of members of 
the pool.” 

Recalling that Basil Manly of the 
Federal Power Commission had pre- 
sented a series of pooling schemes at 
the recent World Power Conference, ob- 
servers wondered if the administration 
would now disclose its future plans for 
TVA. 

Reporters, hoping for a big story, 
crowded the foyer of the White House 
Executive Offices last Wednesday after- 
noon. For more than an hour, thirteen 
utility men, TVA executives, and bank- 
ers interested in utility financing, were 





HARRIS & EWING 


Wendell L. Willkie represented Utilities 
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ivate utilities (black 
lines) in the Tennessee Valley. Black bars are government dams; left to right—Pickwick, 
Wilson, Wheeler, Guntersville, Chickamauga, and Norris. 
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closeted with the President. But if they 
learned what fate Franklin Roosevelt 
had in mind for private utilities, they 
kept it a deep secret. Reporters had to 
be satisfied with a brief statement reaq 
by Wendell L. Willkie, president of 
Commonwealth & Southern: 

“It appeared from the discussion of 
experience here and abroad there might 
be savings made in pooling of transmis. 
sion . . . Consequently, it was agreed 
that during the next few weeks there 
would be explored further and in detail 
these possibilities.” 

Although they said little, utility men 
made it plain that they felt disappoint- 
ment in the limiting of the discussion 
to the pooling of transmission. To neg- 
lect production in any discussion of 
pooling would be, they said, like talking 
about a tail without a dog. 


Setup: Although many interpreted 
the President’s action as a gesture of 
peace, they felt that a number of con- 
ferences will be necessary to iron out 
the differences between TVA and the 
utilities. 

At the moment, the administration is 
in a good position to drive a bargain. 
As a result of low TVA rates, electric 
consumption in the Tennessee Valley 
has skyrocketed—residential use alone 
increasing an average of 90 per cent. 
But during this period of higher con- 
sumption, the utilities of the region 
have bought power from TVA instead 
of building additional generating plants 
of their own to meet the new demand. 
Now with the TVA contract expiring, 
the companies must either build new 
plants or contract for still more TVA 
power. 

But the utilities are not entirely out 
on a limb. Nineteen of them have in- 
stituted suits against TVA, and sooner 
or later they will reach the Supreme 
Court, raising the possibility of TVA’s 
complete removal from the picture. 


* 
ANTS: Professor, No Sluggard, 


Learns That Some: Insects Pay 


One day several years ago Prof. F. E. 
Austin of Hanover, N. H., retired Dart- 
mouth engineering instructor, had a 
bright idea: “People watch goldfish— 
why shouldn’t they be interested in 
watching ants?” 

Austin built a frame about a foot 
square and mounted in it two vertical 
pieces of glass an inch apart. Between 
the glass sides he placed moist soil and 
a “family” of ants. Watching the ants 
tunnel, build, mate, eat, wash, bury 
their dead, and carry their eggs proved 
such good fun that Austin built more 
“ant palaces” for his friends. Gradual- 
ly other people heard about them and a 
demand for the palaces developed. In 
1931 Austin patented his idea. 

A year ago Mrs. A. J. Russell Jr. and 
Mrs. Douglas Lawder of New York 
heard about the fad. Motoring to Han- 
over, they secured the job of New York 
sales agents and began to sell ant 
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“LASTEX” The Miracle Yarn, 


for flawlessly smooth foundation garments 
and scores of other uses...was made possi- 
ble by the cooperation of New Departure’s 
creative engineers in devising bearings to 
meet entirely new requirements, 


ia 
| | 


HE creation of “Lastex,” the only round, spun 
elastic yarn ever made, raised complicated 
technical problems. Their solution by New 
Departure engineers made an idea an actuality. 
Result: more comfort, more style, for millions of 
men and women. New profits for the producer. 
This is but one of hundreds of examples of 
New Departure’s creative engineering. The men 
who study such situations are interested primarily 
in how ball bearings can best serve those who 
may use them. These engineers have repeatedly 
simplified processes, saved time, increased earn- 
ings for many industries. They welcome tough 
problems, often find the solution in the tough 
forged steel of New Departure Ball Bearings. 
The New Departure Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Connecticut. Engineering staffs also at 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and London. 





Also makers of TRANSITORQ 


a million speeds at the touch of a finger 


PHOTO, COURTESY BERGDORF-GOODMAN 


Nothing Rolls like a Ball @ No Other Form so Strong 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORCED STEEL BEARING 
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BILL GAVE ME A MARLIN 
H BLADE---GOT A DOZEN 
SHAVES FROM IT ° 

You TRY ONE DOC. 
Ou! GUARANTEED 
BY THE SAME FIRM 


THAT MAKES 
MARLIN GUNS 





















80-Blades $1. 
160 Blades in 
Bakelite Ciga- 
rette Gift Box 
$2. 


Mon lin 


FIRST QUAL ITY, DOUBLE- -EOGE 
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The makers of" 
world famous Z 
Marlin Guns sti you > 
this amazing offer — 


Marlin turned conventional methods topsy-turvy in 
marketing its razor blades at the sensationally low price 
of 1%¢ each. After all, blades are no longer specialty 
items but staples and should sell close to cost. 

Instead of 3 or 5, Marlin packs 40, 80 and 160 blades in 
a box—wholesale quantities—and pass the savings on to 


or 

400,000 men say this is the best blade Lew f ever used. 
Swedish surgical steel, Scientifically round and honed. 
And it costs you only 1 \%4¢ per blade for 7 to 10 shaves. 
Marlin stakes its 66-year-old reputation on the per- 
formance of these blades . . . returns your money if you 
are not satisfied. Sold at your neighborhood store or by 
mail. Retailers: Write for proposition. 


ORDER TODAY AT THIS LOW PRICE 


SEND NO MONEY unless you wish. Pay the postman 
$1 for 80 blades or $2 for 160. (40 for 50c) plus 18c a8 
Cc. O. D. and M. O. fee. We pay the postage. Or, send 
stamps, money order, check or currency and save 18c fee. 






















The Marlin Firearms Co. AMOUNT 
4410 Willow St., New’ “rn Conn, ENCLOSED 

















Sun Oil Co. tanker shipping green seas off Cape Hatteras 


palaces to their friends. The news 
spread, chiefly by word of mouth. Early 
customers included Eddie Duchin, or- 
chestra leader; Henry S. Morgan, son 
of J. P. Morgan; Rollin Kirby, cartoon- 
ist; George M. Pynchon, broker; and 
Florence McGee, actress. 

With offices in the Lawder home on 
East 65th Street, the two women at 
first sold only to individuals. Lately 
they have found a market in specialty 
shops, department stores, hospital-serv- 
ice shops, Junior League shops, and 
resort hotels. New York stores handling 
ant palaces include B. Altman & Co. 
Saks Fifth Avenue, Lord & Taylor, 
Abercrombie & Fitch, and F.A.O. 
Schwarz. 

Up-to-date ant palaces have advanced 
a long way from Austin’s first simple 
frame. The Antville Fire Department 
model, with a whistle to stir up the ants, 
costs $5. The Antville Polar Expedition 
retails for $7.50. Both come complete 
with a family of large carpenter ants. 

Last week the Railway Express 
Agency in Hanover announced that it 
had hired an extra man to handle ant 
shipments,: which average 200 colonies 
a.day. The industry has grown so fast 
that Austin now employs five workers 
to -build palaces and pays Hanover 


schoolboys $16 a week to collect the ants. 


OIL: Fifty Years of Sun Find 
Pew Family Still at the Helm 


“That well was as rich as any ever 
drilled. Gas was struck at 1,400 feet 
and came from a sand 150 feet thick 
; producing 30,000,000 cubic feet 
every 24 hours...” 

Matthew R. Haymaker of San An- 
tonio, Texas, was recalling the 1870s 
and the famous -Haymaker well on 
Turtle Creek néar Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“We worked hard trying to find some 
way to stop the flow. , One night a 
crowd with a few lanterns got too - 
close. 
Perhaps there was an explosion. Phere 
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(See the new Marlin Guns at your Dealer. Write for Catalog.) 
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For a year and a‘half the ‘Haymaker 
well shot gas flames 100 feet high. 
Eventually the fire was smothered by 
easing a 45-foot smokestack over the 
hole. But the tremendous flow of gas 
was still commercially useless. 

Joseph Newton Pew laid a 55-inch 
pipe from the Haymaker to Pittsburgh 
—the first line ever installed to pro- 
vide a large city with natural-gas serv- 
ice. That started a development 
which involved the Pew family in ‘the 
oil business and resulted, in 1886, in 
the formation of a corporation which 
became known as Sun Oil Co. of Ohio. 


Earty Days: In 1859, when Col. 
Francis Drake drilled the first oil well 
at Titusville, Pa., Pew was an 11-year- 
old boy in near-by Mercer. Brought 
up in the heart of the Pennsylvania oil 
fields, he moved to Titusville as a 
young man and formed a partnership 
with E. O. Emerson. Pew and Emer- 
son were among the first to see the 
possibilities of natural gas. They 
specialized in laying pipe lines to cen- 
ters of population. 

Later they expanded operations to 
include oil production in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. These Ohio operations were 
the start of the organization now 
known as the Sun Oil Co. The word 
“Sun,” however, wasn’t used until the 
partners founded the Sun Oil Line Co. 
in 1889. Several years after the pur- 
chase of a refinery at Toledo, Ohio, in 
1894, Emerson sold his interest in Sun 
Oil to Pew. 

Emerson might well~hdve hung on. 
With the discovery of oil ‘in 1901 at 
Spindletop, near Beaumont, Texas, the 
industry entered a period of greater 
activity. Sun Oil boomed with it. 

Robert C. and J. Edgar Pew, nephews 
of Joseph Newton Pew, hurried to the 
new. Texas fields. They acquired hun- 
:dreds of thousands..of acres 6f leases, 

TOV $0. successful 
that “it finally became necessary to 
open three company offices in the 
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Southwest—at Beaumont and Dallas, 
texas, and Tulsa, Okla. Today Sun 
Oil owns producing wells on 63,000 
acres of leases in seven States... Un- 
developed reserve land amounts to 
3500,000 acres in fourteen States. 


GrowTH: Refining and marketing the 
Texas oil presented a problem. Be- 
cause Of prohibitive transportation 
costs, the Toledo plant furnished no 
solution. J. N. Pew picked the At- 
lantic seaboard as a site for a new 
refinery. It was less expensive to ship 
crude oil than refined products. In 
1901, he bought an 82-acre tract on the 
Delaware River in the borough of 
Marcus Hook, near Philadelphia. 

To transport Texas oil to the Marcus 
Hook refinery, the company bought 
and chartered ships. First to be pur- 
chased and converted into a tanker 
was the S. S. Paraguay, with a ca- 
pacity of 18,000 barrels. Next came 
the 22,000-barrel S. S. Toledo. 

When the tankers first went into 
action, oilmen thought that Texas 
crude was only good for gas oil, fuel 
oil, and asphaltic products. But despite 
its high naphthenic stock, Pew believed 
that it would make good lubricating 
oils. Several years of research at 
Marcus Hook proved him rignt. Among 
many grades of high-quality lube oils 
developed by the company, the most 
important was known as Sun Red 
stock. 

In 1905, the company introduced a 
substitute for turpentine, known in 
America as Sunoco Spirits, as Mineral 
Colza in Europe. In 1919, Sunoco 
Motor Oil and Sunoco Gasoline ap- 
peared. Other Sun products include 
Sunoco Spray for insects, Coalkote for 
controlling coal and coke dust, Sunoco 
Cleaners’ Solvent, Sunoco Transformer 
Oil, and Sunoco Turbine Oils. 








of the Sun Oil Co.’s existence. Last 
week the anniversary number of “Our 
Sun,” company magazine, reviewed the 
history of those years. 

Today the investment behind the 
company totals $110,000,000. In 1935 
sales amounted to $88,524,000, with net 
profits totaling $7,100,000. At present 
the company employs 14,000 men and 
women, and has a pay roll of $22,000,- 
000. Almost 50 per cent of the em- 
ployes own Sun stock, and the com- 
pany contends that not one of them 
suffered a pay cut during the de- 
pression. 

Sunoco automotive products are sold 
through 13,000 retail outlets. Dealers 
and company stations are supplied 
from 125 bulk plants and distributing 
Stations in sixteen States and parts of 
Canada. The company also operates 
450 trucks, 1,600 tank cars, a fleet of 
15 ocean-going tankers, and 23 barges 
for coastwise and inland transporta- 
tion. To build vessels for Sun and 
other companies, the Sun Shipbuilding 






Organized in 1916. 

Another yardstick of company 
growth is the Marcus Hook refinery. 
Starting with 82 acres, the plant dur- 
Ing 35 years has spread over 1,000 
acres. The crude run at Marcus Hook 








Maturity: 1936 marks the 50th year’ 


& Dry Dock Co. of Chester, Pa., was 
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Finest Ships 


the Washington and 
Mavhbattan at surprise) 


late fares 


These ships offer American 
livingstandardsat their best. 
Huge goog rooms, broad 
decks, big, comfortable cab- 
ins sellect American fond- 
ness for spaciousness. Deft 
service and fine meals add 
to your comfort. Low fares 
save you money. The Washington and Manhat- 
tan and the popular Pres. Harding and Pres. 
Roosevelt to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and Ham- 
burg. * ‘American One Class” ships to Cobh 
and Liverpool fortnightly. American Merchant 
Lines to London direct, each week. 





A Sailing Every Wednesday at Noon 
to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre, Hamburg 


See your travel agent. His services are free. 
No. 1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 


‘United States Lines 








SAVING MONEY 
for Acme White Lead 


To speed up the writing of multiple copy 
forms Acme usesa battery of Egry Speed- 
Feeds in the ordering and billing depart- 
ments. Speed-Feed makes every type- 
writer a billing machine in one minute 
without change in typewriter construc- 
tion or operation or in- 
terfering with itsuse asa 
correspondence machine. 
Increases output per op- 
erator 50% or more. Au- 
tomatically inserts and 
removes carbons. Costs 
less than 2c per day for 
only one year. Demon- 
strations and litera- 
ture on request. 


The EGRY REGISTER 
COMPANY, Dayton, O. 
Dept. NW 1010 
Sales agencies in all 
principal cities 


EGRY 
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is now 65,000 barrels a day, and the 
cracking unit capacity is about 75,000 
barrels; total tankage: 5,000,000 bar- 
rels. 


® When Joseph Newton Pew died in 
1912, his son J. Howard Pew, staunch 
Republican and today a leading Liberty 
Leaguer, succeeded him as president of 
the company. Usually at his desk a 
half hour before employes arrive, Pew 
works long after everyone else has gone 
home. One employe expressed it: “J. 
Howard Pew works for us—we don’t 
work for him.” 


BAKERIES: Improved Machines 
And New Ideas Help Make Dough 


In Atlantic City’s municipal auditori- 
um last week, hundreds of serious- 
faced men listened intently to lectures 
on how to mix cookie dough, and 
crowded around demonstrations of the 
proper way to make coffee cake and 
fill cream puffs. 

It wasn’t a meeting of the Bachelors’ 
Home-Cooking Club. Members of the 
baking industry were holding their 
National Conference and Exposition. 


More than 10,000 delegates surveyed 
the industry’s technical progress since 
the last bakery exposition, six years 
ago. Highlights: improved bread-slic- 
ing and wrapping machines, faster and 
more efficient automatic dough mixers. 


Bakers examined huge steel ovens of 
the latest type, thermostat-controlled 
and capable of turning out thousands 
of pounds of bread or cake an hour. 
Conveyors carry the dough through at 
the right speed to cook it perfectly. 
Some ovens have an electric eye, sensi- 
tive to color variations, that automati- 
cally lowers the flame when biscuits 
get too brown. 

Another development since the last 
show has been the spread of air-con- 
ditioning in bakery plants. To ensure 


- @ uniformly high quality of baked 


foods, flour and dough must be kept at 
proper temperature and humidity; cool, 
washed air reduces the number of mold 
spores that settle on loaves of bread 
before wrapping. 


BREAD: Despite increased use of ma- 
chinery, bakery men proudly point out 
that employment in their industry to- 
day is 16 per cent greater than a 
decade ago. With almost 30,000 firms 
in the business, baking ranks sixth 
among American industries in value of 


* product. 


In recent years bread consumption 
has held relatively steady, but sales 
of cake and pastry have dropped diz- 
zily. Now bakers report the nation is 
fast regaining its sweet tooth—a sure 
sign of returning prosperity. 

The bread business held up partly 
because of improved merchandising 
methods. Dated bread made its ap- 
pearance, affording the consumer pro- 
tection against staleness. Sliced loaves 
saved housewives bother. 

When a baker evolves an improved 
formula—the trade doesn’t have recipes 
—he rarely tries to keep it secret, with 


— 





the result that the whole industry hene. 
fits. The copying of competitors’ prog. 
ucts probably takes its extremest form 
in the cracker branch of the business 
For example, National Biscuit’s Ore, 
sandwich virtually duplicates Looge. 
Wiles’s Hydrox; and Ritz crackers, ap. 
other National Biscuit product, Closely 
resemble Johnson Educator’s Crax, 


INNOVATIONS: One bugaboo that has 
long haunted the baking industry has 
been the tendency of bread and pastry 
to mold. Products with high moistur: 
content, such as fruit cake and Eng. 
lish muffins, spoil particularly fast 
causing consumer ill will and often di. 
rect losses to bakers. 

Recently two scientific developments 
have promised to lay this ghost. Ip 
June the Ward Baking Corp. announced 
a new chemical product to prevent 
mold formation on bread and other 
foods. 

Meanwhile, a number of bakeries 
have installed a special lamp made by 
Westinghouse which kills bacteria ani 
mold spores by ultraviolet rays. A five- 
second exposure to the lamp does the 
trick, increasing the mold-free life of 
cake one and a half to two days. 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Stores: In 1931 Floyd B. Odlum’s 
Atlas Corporation, largest American 
investment trust, acquired control of 
Bonwit Teller, Inc., fashionable New 
York specialty shop. Odlum later in- 
stalled his wife as president of the 
store, and in two years sales more than 
doubled. 

The Odlums were divorced in Octo- 
ber, 1935, both subsequently remarry- 
ing. This didn’t disturb the former 
Mrs. Odlum’s status at Bonwit Teller, 
nor did it cool Mr. Odlum’s interest in 
department stores. 

Last week Atlas Corporation bought 
another Fifth Avenue shop, Franklin 
Simon & Co., whose founder and presi- 
dent, the late Franklin Simon, died in 
October, 1934. Four investment bank- 





WIDE WORLD 


Mr. and Mrs. Floyd B. Odlum: He 
bought another department store 
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ing firms—Hayden, Stone & Co., Wert- 
heim & Co., Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
and Emanuel & Co.—participated in the 
deal. 


Loans: “One of the unusual features 
of this recovery period,” declared Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres in the September 
issue of the Cleveland Trust Co.’s busi- 
ness bulletin, is that, while industrial 
production “has increased until it is 
now back at the levels of early 1928 
_,. there has been no corresponding 
increase in the commercial loans of 
banks.” 

Last week, as if in answer to Colonel 
Ayres, the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported for the week ended Sept. 23 a 
$17,000,000 rise in commercial loans by 
reporting member banks. This raised 
the total to $3,879,000,000—$527,000,000 
more than a year ago, but still less 
than half the 1928 figure of $9,058,- 
000,000. 

MARKET: Because few agricultural 
products have as many varied uses as 
the soy bean, farmers last year raised 
some 40,000,000 bushels. As a cash 
crop, the ancient Chinese legume ranked 
fourth among cereals. 


Soy-bean oil serves as a base for 
paint and as a substitute for edible fats 
in breakfast foods, macaroni, pastry, 
and other foodstuffs. Soy-bean meal, 
converted into a plastic, is used for 
automobile steering wheels, gearshift 
knobs, and dashboard panels. The ver- 
satile plant also makes an excellent 
livestock feed. 


In recognition of the crop’s growing 
importance, the Chicago Board of 
Trade two years ago admitted soy 
beans to cash trading under the same 
rules governing wheat, corn, rye, and 
barley. Monday the board inaugurated 
a market in soy-bean futures—en- 
abling producers, processors, and con- 
sumers to protect themselves against 
price changes. Trading is in lots of 
5,000 bushels. 

Prices: Ever since President Roose- 
velt signed the Robinson-Patman Anti- 
Price Discrimination Law last June, 
wholesalers and retailers throughout 
the country have been wondering what 
it meant. Lawyers could only say what 
it might mean, and that looked like 
plenty. 

Last week the Federal Trade Com- 
mission took the first step toward clear- 
ing up the mystery. The commission 
issued complaints against five concerns, 
charging unlawful price discrimina- 
tions. The affected companies: Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.;-Bird & Son, Inc., 
of East Walpole, Mass.; a Bird sub- 
sidiary, the Bird Floor Covering Sales 
Corp.; the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp.; 
and the Shefford Cheese Co., Inc. 


The charge against Bird companies 
covers the selling of goods to Mont- 
gomery Ward at prices as much as 15 
per cent below the prices at which 
identical goods were offered to other 
retailers. 


The accused companies have twenty 
days in which to answer the FTC’s 
complaint. 
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N DICTIONARIES, as in today’s scheme of 

dress, Time has brought a new order. 
Of course you have a dictionary, but 
does it, like your other personal posses- 
sions, reflect acceptance of the modern? 
Does it indicate the same discrimination 
that is immediately apparent in your 
selection of other essentials? 









A New Dictionary Built on a 


New Plan 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Not only in the inclusion of new words, but in the whole tone 
and outlook, this dictionary is a true reflection of current 
American good usage. Definitions are accurate, scholarly, 
fully informing, and simplified for easy understanding. 


COLLEGE EDITION 
1280 PAGES $3.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIC 


EDITION 
1540 PAGES $5.00 


. At all booksellers’ 
and stationers’ 
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IT’S EASY 


—_ to sell what people want 


And at no time since the last world 
war has there been such a demand for 
news as there is today! 










‘\ This is one reason for News-WeeEk’s 
phenomenal circulation growth. And the 
other is that News-WEEK presents news 
sincerely and impartially—thoroughly 


illustrated with action photographs. 


IN LETTERHEADS ! 
Streamline designs, brilliant inks with body 
you can actually feel, engraving so clean and 
sharp it fairly leaps off the page. Yes, White- 
hall Letterheads give you something new. 
And the price? . . . well Yankee ingenuity 
is why Whitehall Letterheads cost so little. 
Send one dollar and present letterhead (to | | 
show interest) and we will submit hand 


drawn sketch for your new letterhead. You | 
are not obligated to buy. Write today. | 


WHITEHALL,  wcorporaren | | 


Thousands are making spare-time 
money by supplving the demand for 
News-WeEEK. Climb on the bandwagon 
and become News-WEEk’s representa- 
tive in your territory. Write today for 
information. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Representatives Dept. 
New York 

















224 Boulevard, New Haven. Conn. | Rockefeller Center 
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RATES: TWA Slashes Fares and 


Threatens Air-Line Prices War 


That competition cuts rates is an 
economic axiom dating from the barter 
of dinosaur skins for stone axes. Last 
week air-line officials discussed the 
latest confirmation of its truth. Jack 
Frye, president of Transcontinental ¢ 
Western Air, Inc., announced reduced 
Winter rates on his 2,534-mile airways 
system, effective Nov. 1. 

The new passenger tariffs will scale 
as much as 30 per cent lower than cur. 
rent fares. The one-way rate from 
New York to Chicago will drop from 
$47.95 to $39.95. Use of air scrip—a 
bulk-purchase plan by which passen- 
gers buy $500 worth of air tickets at 
a 15 per cent reduction—will bring the 
price down to $33.96. (A New York- 
Chicago railroad trip with Pullman 
accommodation costs $33.25.) 

TWA’s slash represents the first 
major decrease in rates since the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last June 
ordered railroads to cut passenger fares 
from 3 to 2 cents a mile. Observers, 
however, doubted that TWA had acted 
to offset lower rail rates: all three 
major air lines—American, United, 
and TWA—enjoyed new traffic records 
in June, July, and August. 


Instead they pointed to the knock- 
down, drag-out battle among the three 
companies. Two years ago TWA won 
a strong advantage with a pioneer 
order of 41 speedy and economical 
Douglas transports. But American and 
United refused to let Transcontinental 
hold its lead. They installed newer 
and more spacious fleets of their own. 

Meanwhile, TWA’s equipment was 
obsolescent, and its rivals scored heavy 
gains. The company finally met the 
competition in August with a $2,000,000 
order for twenty Douglases, but must 
wait months for delivery of the planes. 


A recent development in TWA’s fight 
with United for West Coast patronage 
may have hastened the price cut. Last 
fortnight a special board of the ICC 
recommended denial of TW4A’s applica- 
tion for establishment of a branch line 
from Albuquerque, N. M., to San Fran- 
cisco. The board decided the new line 
would compete with United’s service on 
the same route, and would not meet the 
requirement of public convenience and 
necessity. So Transcontinental must 
continue to take its San Francisco- 
bound passengers to Los Angeles, and 
forward them north via United. 


The transport companies dislike the 
prospect of a price war, but admit 
that retaliation seems inevitable. Two 
features make the pill more palatable: 
modern equipment promises cheaper 
operating cost per seat; and the ICC is 
seriously considering a boost in mail 
rates. In any event, TWA should prof- 
it. Though it has less than half 4s 
many customers as either American 0 
United, it carries a higher proportion 
of long-distance passengers, to whom 
the new rates will appeal most. 
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HERALD: Century-Old Methodist 
Magazine Gets an Overhauling 


“It is highly expedient to establish 
a weekly religious paper in the city of 
Boston.” On July 1, 1822, the 26th an- 
nual session of the Methodist New Eng- 
land conference at Bath, Maine, thus 
voted into existence Zion’s Herald. Six 
months later, the first issue—four 
pages, larger than those of a modern 
newspaper—went to 500 subscribers. 

Still independent, still liberal, the edi- 
tors this week offer readers a “New 
Zions Herald.” 

The new weekly will neither pull nor 
dodge punches. Of eight new features, 
which will swell The Herald from 24 
to 32 pages, two deliberately deal with 
controversial subjects. Halford E. Luc- 
cock, Yale Professor of Homiletics, in- 
tends to startle Methodists with a bi- 
weekly page of outspoken opinion, “By 
the Way—.”’ Helen Beal, Pulitzer schol- 
ar In journalism, initiates a discussion 
of “Europe Through the Eyes of Youth” 
with an article on Nazi Germany. 


A burnt-orange cover cloaks this first 
issue, but Dr. Lewis Oliver Hartman, 
editor since 1920, will experiment with 
other colors before making a perma- 
nent selection. 


Dr. Hartman hopes to boost the mag- 
azine’s circulation over its present 10,- 
000 level: “Times are better now, and 
it’s time to kick out of the depression. 
The Herald is the first church organ to 
begin to move out of the doldrums.” 


Such progressivism has consistently 
marked the 114-year history of Meth- 
odism’s strongest—but unofficial— 
voice. The Herald has never kowtowed 
to public opinion. Woman suffrage, 
Negro emancipation, social justice, and 
peace have had its support. In 1928 
The Herald won a long battle to allow 
missionaries to choose their own bish- 
ops. Support of prohibition brought 
the magazine its worst setback. 


Ever on the side of the Negro, the 
weekly now stands alone in opposing 
a plan to unite the three divisions of 
the Church—Methodist Episcopal South, 
Methodist Episcopal, and Methodist 
Protestant. Under the plan the Church 
would be divided into six geographical 
sections, with a separate division for 
Negroes. The Herald will not stand for 
discrimination. 


The magazine boasts of its alert- 
ness, but an occasional blunder slips by 
the editor’s pencil. Forty years ago, a 
correspondent reported a 350-pound 
bishop would speak at a camp meet- 
ing, then turned poetic: “The meeting 
will be a feast of fat things.” 


Dr. Hartman looks like the fighter 
his magazine is. Tall, stooped, and al- 
most bald, he spends his spare time 
with his two sons hiking, sailing, play- 
ing tennis, and collecting stamps. He 
boasts that he is the only American 
witness of the first gunfire of the World 
War: on July 29, 1914, he sat on a hill- 
side in Semlin, Austria, and watched 
the Austrians bombard Belgrade. 
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Night and day your eyes 
are subject to strain and 
fatigue. Keep them feeling 
fresh, clear, and alive with 
cooling, soothing Murine. 
Recommended for 40 years. — 
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BIRTHDAY: Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, 65, Oct. 2. His anniversary was 
just another busy day at the State 
Department. 


---Oscar (Tschirky) of the Waldorf, 
chef of the New York hotel for 43 
years, 70, Sept. 28. Carving his can- 
dleless birthday cake, Oscar rejoiced 
that “the good old days of discriminat- 
ing diners . .. bon vivants ... are 
with us again.” 


..-Mickey Mouse, Walt Disney’s ani- 
mated-cartoon creation, 8, Sept. 28. In 
a $150,000 Hollywood studio, 175 art- 
ists, editors, and “idea men” now pre- 
pare Mickey’s screen adventures— 
originally inspired by Disney’s acquaint- 
ance with a tame mouse in a Kansas 
City studio. 

DivorcepD: George J. (Slim) Sum- 
merville, movie comedian, by Mrs. 
Gertrude M. Summerville, in Los An- 
geles, Calif. Mrs. Summerville charged 
that her husband refused to escort her 
to parties and made her clothes and her 
housekeeping the objects of his off-the- 
lot wit. 

ARRIVED: Dr. Alexis Carrel, Nobel 
Prize-winning research physiologist of 
the Rockefeller Institute, in New York, 
from a scientists’ convention in Copen- 
hagen, where, with Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, he demonstrated their joint- 
ly devised “mechanical heart.” Marvel- 
ing at the best-seller rating of his book, 
“Man the Unknown”—a technical “vol- 
ume onetime read only by savants’— 
he attempted an explanation: “People 
are disturbed anxious to know 
more of life and of themselves . 7 


.--Robert L. (“Believe It or Not’) 
Ripley, in New York, from a _ two- 
month trip to Northern India in search 
of curiosity items for his syndicated 
feature. One of his oddities foiled him: 
a Tibetan who had sat continuously un- 
der one tree for two years. When Rip- 
ley was snapping his picture, the man 
got up to discuss his endurance pose. 


-.-P. G. Wodehouse, British author, 
with his wife, in New York, after five 
years, from England, en route for Hol- 
lywood to supervise the filming of his 
stories. The author of the Jeeves saga 
revealed that he could work only amid 
rural quiet—but he has to plug cotton 
in his ears to sleep through the day- 
break twittering of the birds. 
DEPARTED: Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal Secretary of State, incognito; 
from Rome, for New York—the first 
holder of the Holy See’s highest diplo- 
matic post to visit America while in 
office. During his two-week “unofficial” 
stay, the Cardinal plans to study Cath- 
olic problems and confer with prelates 
in New York, Washington, and Chicago. 
MoveD: Queen Mary, from Bucking- 
ham Palace, her London home during 
the 25 years of George V’s reign, to the 
recently renovated Marlborough House. 
Its last occupant was Queen Alexandra, 


08 
WIDE WORLD 


Oscar of the Waldorf rejoices in 
the return of ‘the good old days’ 


WIDE WORLD 
P. G. Wodehouse and wife 
en route to Hollywood 


INTERNATIONAL 
Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal Secretary of State 
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widow of King Edward VII, who lived 
there after the accession of King 
George in 1910 until her death in 1925. 

Diep: Jesse Isidor Straus, 64, Ambas- 
sador to France from March, 1933, until 
his resignation last August because of 
jl health, former president of R. H. 
Macy & Co., one of the world’s largest 
department stores, and benefactor of 
charitable and educational causes; of 
pneumonia, at his New York City home. 
Quiet, elusive, “the most reserved man 
in mercantile life,”” Straus once modest- 
ly summed up his own achievements: 
“Harvard, bank clerk, and connected 
with a department store.” In 1896, he 
joined Macy’s, then owned by his fa- 
ther. President from 1919 until he took 
up his diplomatic duties in Paris, he is 
credited with building up the present 
vast organization that handles 150,000 
customers daily. In his Paris post, he 
put his extensive merchandising expe- 
rience of the aid of American business: 
he ended double taxation on French 
branch offices of American companies 
and negotiated for favorable trade 
pacts. 


...Louis T. McFadden, 60, former 
banker, Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania, and chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency from 
1920 to 1932; of coronary thrombosis, 
after an attack of intestinal grip, at 
the Hospital for Ruptured and Crip- 
pled, in New York City. In a relentless 
fight against “international bankers,” 
McFadden attracted nationwide atten- 
tion in December, 1932—and again in 
January, 1933—-when he presented reso- 
lutions to impeach President Hoover: 
he charged the President with favor- 
ing the bankers in the war-debt mora- 
torium. After these attacks, McFadden 
was ousted from the Banking Commit- 
tee and disowned by the Republicans of 
his State, who deprived him of patron- 
age privileges: “We intend to act... 
as though Representative McFadden 
had died.” 


... Edward Everett Gann, 55, Washing- 
ton attorney, husband of Dolly Curtis 
Gann, hostess-sister of former Vice 
President Charles Curtis; of heart dis- 
ease, at his home in Washington, D. C. 
In 1929, Gann shared the limelight with 
his wife, who precipitated a front-page 
battle to establish her social precedence 
at official Washington functions over 
Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, wife of the 
late Speaker of the House. 


-+»Herb Williams (born Herbert 
Schussler Billerbeck), 52, vaudevillian, 
musical-comedy star, and movie actor, 
of pneumonia, at his home in Freeport, 
Long Island. Thwarted in his early 
ambition to become a concert pianist, 
he entered vaudeville. For 25 years, 
two-a-day audiences in both the 
United States and in Europe hailed him 
and his trick piano that vented a glass 
of beer, a ham sandwich, and—on the 
final sour notes—a frightened cat. Re- 
cently he had played wistful character 
roles in Broadway hits: “The Farmer 
Takes a Wife,” “At Home Abroad,” 


and, also in the movies, “Rose of the 
Rancho,” 
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PROGRAMS: Three New Features 
Utilize Parlor-Game Technique 








Remember? When grandpa and uncle 
sprawled about a pot-bellied stove, 
swapping after-supper yarns? When 
the family argued about Sue and Bill 
staying out after midnight? When 
Cousin Gus took down the almanac and 
played question and answer? 

Radio sponsors hope that America 
retains its homespun memories. In 
three weeks, a trio of folksy programs 
—crest of a wave of “people shows’— 
are hitting the ether. 


BEE: Sept. 26, listeners on the NBC- 
Blue network at 7:30 P.M. scattered to 
get dictionaries and encyclopedias to 
check on Uncle Jim McWilliams’s 
“Question Bee.” 

This idea of an obscure advertising 
man came out of the South last April. 
CBS picked it up for thirteen weeks; 
then NBC brought it to New York and 
a big-time sponsor. 

McWilliams, tall, quick-witted vaude- 
villian, has perfected the “Bee” tech- 
nique. Selecting a half dozen of the 
studio audience, he fires six “teaser” 
questions at them, requiring a ten-sec- 
ond answer. Prize: $25. 

Mike fright often disconcerts the 
most intelligent contestant. To the ques- 
tion: “What is an escalator?” a blush- 
ing Washington deb replied: “A ma- 
chine for making babies.” 


We: Phillips Lord, square-jawed 
creator of “Seth Parker” and “Gang- 
busters,” presented the second feature 
on Oct. 4. At 5 P. M. over NBC-Blue, 
he “gave a half hour of time to the 
American people.” 

His program—dubbed “We, the Peo- 
ple”’—is a hodgepodge of stories, both 
comic and tragic, built of real-life ex- 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Oct. 10-16 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time. 


SAT. (10th): Football: Southern Methodist vs. 
Fordham, 2:30 CBS (WABC). Illinois vs. 
Southern California. 2:45 NBC-Red 
(WEAF). Nebraska vs. Minnesota. 2:45 
NBC-Blue (WJZ). 

SUN. (11th): Kirsten Flagstad: The Norwegian 
soprano sings excerpts from Wagner. 
Fritz Reiner conducts the Ford Symphony. 
9:00 CBS. 

MON, (12th): Auto Race: The 
Roosevelt Raceways’ 400-mile grind. 
NBC-Blue. 

Debussy: E. Robert Schmitz, French pi- 
anist, presents some of the Gallic com- 
poser’s works. 3:30 CBS, 

TUES. (138th): Band Lessons: Dr. Joseph FE. 
Maddy, founder of the National Music 
Camp of Interlochen, Mich., launches a 
series of weekly programs for high-school 
band instruction. 2:00 NBC-Red.* 

WED. (14th): Curtis Symphony: The 90-piece 
student ensemble returns to the air to ren- 
der compositions by Bach, Dvorak, Tscher- 
epnin, and Weber. 4:00 CBS.* 

THURS. (15th): Girl Seouts: Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, national president, speaks on “‘Al- 
ways There Are Frontiers.” 5:45 NBC- 
Red. 

FRI. (16th): Light Brigade: Errol Flynn and 
Olivia de Haviland do a radio version of 
the famous charge. 9:00 CBS. 

*Indicates premiere of a series. 


finals of the 
3:00 


Have you heard 
a Victor Record 


ba 





This is what the perfection of Victor 
| Higher Fidelity Recording has done 
for you: When you listen to Victor 
| Records, the musicians come to life 
| exactly as you hear them at an actual 
concert! For the first time, every 
sound of the music is heard when 
it’s reproduced by a Victor Higher 
Fidelity Phonograph from Victor 
Higher Fidelity Records. 


| How wonderful it would have been 
'for us if there had been Victor 
Higher Fidelity Recordings in the 
days of Liszt and Jenny Lind! Equally 
priceless, though, are the living rec- 
ords we can own and preserve of 
| the music of Toscanini, Stokowski; 
Heifetz, Rachmaninoff, Tibbett, and 
all the musical titans of our day. 


Why don’t you stop in at your Victor 
dealer’s soon,to hear a Victor concert? 


Hear these recent Victor releases 
Symphony No. 7 in A Major (Beethoven). 
Arturo Toscanini — Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York. Album M-317(14097- 
| 14101), AM-317 (14102-14106). Price $10.00 


| Symphonic Poems — Night-Ride and Sunrise 
land The Oceanides (Sibelius). The British 
Broadcasting Company Symphony Orchestra. 
Album M 311 (11933-11935), AM-311(11936- 
11938). —— oe Price $5.00 





| 

Make a modern electric phonograph out of your 
| present radio for only $16.50. This RCA Vutor 
Re:ord Player plays records through the audio system 
of any modern AC radio. Takes any size records. 


RCA Victor Division, RCA Mfg.Co.,Inc.,Camden,N.J. 
ICA Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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@ ...IT spends the winter in Phoenix! And what a winter 


youll have here—in the mildest. warmest. driest climate the 
world has to offer! Every day's an outdoor day in this Valley 
of the Sun. There are all kinds of sports to thrill you... starlit 
nights to enchant you...and countless natural wonders to 
hold you spellbound. Phoenix and nearby Tempe. Mesa. 
Chandler, Glendale. Buckeye and Wickenburg combine the 
most modern accommodations with moderate living costs 
Come here this winter and live with the sun! 


= 


Winter rates now effective on Rock Island— 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. 


Phoenix 


CHAMBER of of COMMERCE 
417A Calle 
Please send ae Seaeanaibe # literature and booklets 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 


NEWS-WEEK 


Published weekly at Dayton, Ohio, 
State of New York P 
County of New York } 


tefore me, a notary 


for October Ist, 1936 


public in and for the State and 


County aforesaid, personally appeared Frank K. White, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is Business Manager of News-WEEK and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 


reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 


managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 

News-Wevk, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

: ditor, Samuel T. Williamson, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York: 
Y.; Managing Editor, Harding T. Mason, 1270 Sixth 


il New York, N. Y.; Busines < Frank K. White, 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. 

2. That the owner is: (If sll by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given. ) News-Week. Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Elizabeth C. Bonbright, 1 Wall Street. New York, 
 % A ; Edw ard C. Childs, 1 Wall Street, New York, |» & 
Jane C. Childs, 1 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; Starling W. 
: tlds 1 Wall Street,New York, N. LY. ; 8. Winston Childs, 

1 Wall Street, en York, N. Y. ; Alice S. Coffin, 1 Wall 
Aerest, New York, N. Y.: Mary K. Cowie, 63 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. yoy W. Deeds, 75 Pearl Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Elmer Ericson, 1 Wall Street. New York. N. Y. 
Julius Fleischmann, 4001 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio: E. 
pares Harriman 59 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; Thomas 

Martyn (Votin, Trustee) 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
x Y.; Paul Mellon, Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, 

a.; Howell van Gerbig. 14 Wall Street, New York, N. : 
John Hay Whitney, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
[If there are none, so state.] None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above. giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corro- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting. is given: also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) FRANK K. WHITE, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to 4 subscribed before me this 21st day of 


September, 19; 
(Signed) MILDRED E,. HAIBEL 
(My commission expires March 30, 1937.) 











periences. After each broadcast, Lord 
asks listeners who desire time on the 
program to write to him. These letters 
are presented to a committee of “aver- 
age” men (paid $25 a week) who de- 
cide which to use and dole out one or 
two minutes to each amateur speaker. 
Then Lord sends for the selected ap- 
plicants—who get train fare and three- 
day hotel expenses for their trouble. 


NeEIGHBoRs: Oct. 11, on NBC-Blue at 
3 P.M., the last of the homey trio will 
make its debut. Jerry (Vox Pop) Bel- 
cher, lanky red-haired Texan who 
brought his street-corner interviews 
from the prairies to the metropolis, will 
introduce his new show, “Our Neigh- 
bors.” 

Belcher devised this scheme—a fam- 
ily round table—two years ago. To 
secure his priority, he made out two 
witnessed affidavits. When he and his 
Vox Pop partner, Parks Johnson, split 
over a question of salary, he sold his 
idea to NBC as a sustainer. 

Each week, accompanied by an engi- 
neer, he will invade the home of an 
American family. A remote-control 
microphone, set up in the center of the 
living room, will pick up an informal 
discussion of family problems. No 
scripts will be used; sex, liquor, religion, 
and politics will be barred. 
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KAY BOYLE: ‘Death of a Man, 


Limber Story of Austrian Nazi 


Death of a Man. By Kay Boyle. 
321 pages, 90,000 words. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.50. 


“If it is Sunday the shops are shut- 
tered and closed for the day and the 
doctor from the town hospital is that 
dark and hot-eyed young man moving 
quickly and singly along the solemn 
sabbatical streets, alone among the 
coupled others, his mountain boots and 
mountain corduroys on and his ruck- 
sack on his shoulders, seemingly with- 
out the time as well as the inclination 
to fix the women or the men in his bold 
nervous glance but going towards the 
country outside, his destination secret 
from them.” 

With this willowy sentence Kay 
Boyle opens “Death of a Man,” and 
those who know her stories will grin a 
little in pleasant anticipation as they 
catch in those limber phrases both an 
echo of her past work and a promise of 
good writing yet to be relished. 

Charles Morgan has felicity of state- 
ment and a notion of cadence, both of 
them overripe with sentimentality. 
Ernest Hemingway knows what to cut 
out, what Morganic wheezes to avoid, 
but the pruning leaves his prose as lean 
as a bleached bone. Splitting the differ- 
ence, Kay Boyle safely indulges her 
own rare sense of rhythm and imagery, 
yet loses none of the “lean athletic” 
stride of Hemingway’s “The Sun Also 
Rises.” 

Miss Boyle has always restricted the 


range of her stories, since she’s preoc. 
cupied rather with precision of effect 
than with the cumulative impact of in- 
cidents: she writes no “family” novels, 
no historical catchalls. True to its line. 
age, “Death of a Man” covers little time 
or territory but achieves an emotiona] 
immediacy. 

The Herr Doktor Prochaska intro- 
duced in her first paragraph is an Aus- 
trian Nazi, managing physician in a 
Tyrolese sanitarium, bitter at the post- 
war economic and spiritual stagnation 
which paralyzes his country and pro- 
duces bands of young men who tramp 
everywhere singing, asking for bread. 

Prancing over an Alp one morning 
Prochaska runs across Pen, an Ameri- 
can girl, and her English husband. The 
doctor falls for Pen, a tough-minded 
lass who sends the Britisher home and 
settles down to treasonable activities 
with the Austrian. However, as the po- 
litical tension increases in that Summer 
of ’34, Prochaska’s absorption in the 
movement and his dedication to it be- 
come apparent to Pen. 

Angered, she breaks with him and 
goes to Vienna. After waiting a while, 
Prochaska drops the hospital work and 
chases after her, only to find she has 
checked out of her hotel. Actually, she 
is on her way back to him when he 
hears that Dollfuss has been shot, the 
Nazi putsch has failed, and the party is 
outlawed. 

As his train carries him away from 
the sanitarium, away from his life there, 
and away from Pen, he sits “looking 
blindly at the window and through the 
fixed image of his own reflection against 
the dark out into the impenetrable and 
enormous night beyond . thinking, 
Is it possible this is the last time .. 
this air . . these trees that I can see 
no longer .. is it possible .. .” 


ASBURY: Gangland’s Historian 
Deals With Lusty New Orleans 


The French Quarter. An Informal 
History of the New Orleans Under- 
world. By Herbert Asbury. 455 pages, 
151,300 words. Illustrated, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Knopf, New York, $3.50. 


Herbert Asbury had read Frank Nor- 
ris’s dictum that the only three Amer- 
ican cities worth writing about were 
New York, San Francisco, and New 
Orleans. After he finished “The Gangs 
of New York” and “The Barbary 
Coast,” he headed for the nation’s third 
literary mecca. 

For four months he dug the robust 
story of New Orleans crime out of old 
books, newspapers, archives, court rec- 
ords, and all available living authori- 
ties. Then he lugged his material back 
to his Adirondack Mountain home and 
turned out “The French Quarter.” His 
new book is a lively and colorful chron- 
icle of bullies, bawds, and brawls. 

Take Bill Sedley, hero of the down- 
river flatboat men who swarmed into 
New Orleans from time to time to beat 
up the city guards and thrash terrified 
citizens. In 1817, Sedley, a perambulat- 
ing spongeful of Monongahela rye, led 
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a band of equally saturated ruffians 
against Gaetano’s Circus. After mop- 

ing up twenty constables who at- 
tempted to intervene, the flatboat bruis- 
ers chased away the audience and freed 
the animals. Fortunately, the only two 
dangerous beasts were a senile tiger and 
a buffalo. Bill slew them both with a 
club. 

Bill later got into a faro game at 
the Sure Enuf Hotel. When he accused 
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Herbert Asbury’s pigs said: ‘Ernk!’ 


the two Mexican proprietors of cheat- 
ing, they locked him up in a room and 
went to work on him with knives and 
pistols. The sounds of the battle were 
audible for blocks. Eventually Bill 
opened the door to cry: “Gentlemen, 
walk in! It’s free drinks today!’”’ The 
two Mexicans lay on the floor, dead 
from knife wounds. 


The double killing forced Sedley to 
quit New Orleans. But he left behind 
him plenty of other remarkable char- 
acters whose exploits are set forth in 
this book. Annie Christmas, a boat- 
woman of 250 pounds displacement, 
could lick any male bully on the river. 
Red Bill Wilson, the Gallatin Street 
rowdy, carried a knife concealed in his 
auburn beard. 


In-a passage on dueling, Asbury tells 
of a 7-foot blacksmith who was chal- 
lenged by a short but skillful Creole 
swordsman. Informed that he had the 
choice of weapons, the Smith chose 
sledge Lammers and agreed to meet his 
Opponent on a duéling ground six feet 
under the surface of Lake Pontchar- 
train. 


There are lusty chapters on gam- 
blers, filibusterers, pirates, and voodoo. 
Asbury has assembled an amazing and 
engaging crowd of rascals. They will 
shock some readers, but all adults who 
have a sneaking regard for wickedness 
will be grateful to an author who can 
make it so entertaining. 


* On the day of Asbury’s birth at Farm- 
ington, Mo., 45 years ago, Methodism 
Claimed him. A collateral ancestor, 
Francis Asbury, had been the first 
Methodist bishop ordained in America. 


His great-grandfather and grandfather 


were Methodist ministers. 

Educated in Farmington at the Elm- 
wood Seminary, Baptist College, and 
Carleton College, Asbury at 19 jumped 
into newspaper work on The Quincy 
(Ill.) Journal. From then until the 
World War he held newspaper jobs in 
the Middle West, Georgia, and New 
York. Enlisting in the American Army 
as a private, he emerged as a Second 
Lieutenant, victim of a gassing that still 
causes occasional coughing spells. 

Back in New York, he returned to 
The Sun and was assigned to writing 
features. Asbury once had a row with 
a copyreader over a story concerning a 
Brooklyn pig. The copyreader insisted 
that all pigs say: Oink! But Asbury 
knew his Brooklyn pigs. When the 
story appeared in print, the porker said 
Ernk! 

From The Sun, Asbury moved on to 
The New York Herald and kept his job 
when the paper merged with The New 
York Tribune. By this time he was 
known as one of the fastest and most 
capable rewrite men in the business. 

Journalism, plus the army, had al- 
ready turned Asbury from the faith of 
his ancestors. In 1926 he wrote “Up 
From Methodism” and sold one chapter 
of the book to The American Mer- 
cury, then edited by Henry L. Mencken. 
The chapter was “Hatrack,” which de- 
scribed a prostitute. On the strength 
of it, Mencken got The Mercury banned 
in Boston. Asbury’s reputation was 
made. Redbook gladly paid him $700 
for two short stories which it had pre- 
viously rejected. 

Asbury lives at Canada Lake, New 
York, with his wife, the former Helen 
Hahn whom he met when she was puzzle 
editor of The Herald Tribune. There, 
writing slowly and carefully now, he 
produces book after book, dedicating 
each one: to Helen. 


» 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Three Bags Full. By Roger Burlin- 
game. 637 pages, 235,000 words. Har- 
court, Brace, New York, $3. A vivid, 
talented novelization of the Mohawk 
Valley region—from the exploration by 
Holland Land Co. agents in 1795 to the 
twentieth century. Industrious research 
authenticates Burlingame’s descriptions 
of the hard-drinking Hollanders, the 
Connecticut “Jankes,” and the Erie 
“Canawl” period. Excellent reading. 


The Last Enemy. By L. A. G. Strong. 
3875 pages. 118,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $2.50. For twelve years Strong 
taught at Summer Fields, a prepara- 
tory school near Oxford. He has turned 
out a convincing tale of teachers, boys, 
incipient homosexuality, and normal 
love. 

Life Was Like That. By Mary Doyle. 
256 pages. 82,500 words. Illustrated. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $2.75. A 
former sleuth reporter of the old New 
York World gives herself an autobio- 
graphical assignment. Her experiences 
as journalist, actress, and newsstand 
girl at the Waldorf-Astoria and the 
Plaza will jog your memory pleasantly. 








give a run-down 
impression 


They show a run-down 
frame of mind. 

You say, in your case, 
that isn’t true. 

Then why not stop 
misleading people? 

Garterless hose give a 
bad impression. 

Switch to garters to be correct. 

And switch to “Paris” 
to be safe. 

Demand the garter 
most in demand! 

The original “Miracle Elastic” 
Paris. 

So easy, they'll stretch 
around your waist-line. 

So sure, they’ll never leave 
the leg-line. 

And what a line of patterns 
and colors. 


50c and up 


ORIGINALS AT THE PRICE 
OF IMITATIONS 


Paris Garters are priced no higher than 
imitations . . « So, if you can get the 
best . . . at the price of the next best 
- . » we leave it to you: What's best? 


LOOK FOR THE FAMOUS ** PARIS KNEELING FIGURE’’ 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
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SHIRLEY TEMPLE? 


Perhaps ten years from now some- 
one will say, “Remember Shirley Tem- 
ple!” and you'll have a dim picture of 
curls and a roguish smile. But News- 
Weex’s Bound Volume VII will bring 
her back for you alive—telling you 
what she did and said, showing you 
what she looked like. 


Thoroughly indexed, News-Week’s 
Bound Volumes are the complete 
picture of our times—everywhere. 


VOLUME VII 
January-June, 1936 


$2.50 to subscribers 
$3.50 to non-subscribers 
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KNOW 


Wa OLA AY A 
the Mexican ante 


Explore it from 
Comfortable leataneeaall 
in EL PASO, TEXAS 


@ There’s a new thrill awaiting you in 
this border country—a romantic history 
reaching back into the prehistoric, Old Mexico 
with its vivid foreign flavor—and, under a warm 
winter sun,% a chance for real rest and relax- 
ation—every known sport—and trips to world 
famous scenic spots: Carlsbad Caverns, White 
Sands National Monument, the Big Bend 
Country, the Rio Grande, and Elephant 
Butte Dam. Come 
this winter to El 
Paso; you'll find 
splendid hotels & = 
accomodations, é 
ee e 
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LAW 


SUPREME COURT: 17 New Deal 


Cases on New Session Docket 





“Oyez, oyez, all persons having busi- 
ness before the honorable the Supreme 
Court of the United States are admon- 
ished to draw near and give their at- 
tention for the court is now sitting. 
God save the United States and this 
honorable court!” 

As the crier rattled off his lines, 
promptly at noon last Monday, the Su- 
preme Court’s nine ebon-robed Justices 
entered the marble-walled chamber. 
With no further ceremony they slumped 
into their great chairs back of the 
bench. The Supreme Court’s 147th year 
had begun. 

The Justices, whose average age is 
almost 71, faced a strenuous eight- 
month session. Nearly 450 cases jammed 
the court’s docket, and seventeen of 
them—more than ever before—involved 
New Deal legislation. 

Most important New Deal cases: 

National Labor Relations Act—In 
five separate cases the government asks 
the court to uphold employes’ right of 
collective bargaining, with the National 
Labor Relations Board as referee in in- 
dustrial disputes. 

PWA power program—The Duke 
Power Co. challenges PWA’s right to 
make a loan and grant to a South 
Carolina county for the construction of 
municipal power plants which might 
compete with the plaintiff’s. 

Securities Act—Officers of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. question the 
Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
right to a court order compelling them 
to testify as to the company’s sales and 
operations. 

If the Justices follow their usual 
schedule, they will decide none of these 
cases before Nov. 9, the week after 
election day. For the next several weeks 
they will hear and consider arguments 
of counsel. 

Monday the court sat for 30 minutes, 
receiving motions and admitting 40 
new counsel to practice, and then 
called it a day. The Justices, who had 
torpedoed nine of the eleven New Deal 
laws brought within their range during 
the past three years, postponed their 
courtesy call on President Roosevelt 
until later in the week. 


« 
LEGAL BRIEFS 


SENTENCED: By Circuit Court Judge 
J. Q. Smith at Birmingham, Ala., James 
Thomas, Negro, to life imprisonment 
for a $1.50 burglary. 

Last year the Alabama Legislature 
spruced up the State’s criminal laws 
and made burglary punishable by death. 
Prosecutor F. M. Matthews urged the 
electric chair for Thomas, who broke 
into a house last April 25 and walked 
off with $1.50. Judge Smith, however, 
declined to apply the maximum legal 
penalty. 

RuLep: By Municipal Court Judge 
Robert E. Mattingly. at Washington, 


D. C., that a man may kiss his wife 
when and where he pleases. 

Armistead W. Gilliam and his wife 
were sitting in their car, parked in 
front of their home, when a policeman 
poked his head in and asked what was 
going on. Gilliam heatedly replied: 
“I’m kissing my wife and what’s it to 
you?” Thereupon the officer took Gil- 
liam to the station house and charged 
him with disorderly conduct. 

Judge Mattingly reproved the copper: 
“Hereafter you be careful about how 
you go about arresting people just be- 
cause they are happily married.” 

BESTED: By Judge Thomas A. Green 
of Chicago, Edward Westman, at rep- 
artee. When Westman was haled into 
court, charged with the larceny of a 





WIDE WORLD 


Mrs. Charles A. Poole: Satisfied 


dictionary from a bookstore, Judge 
Green inquired: “Do you know what 
larceny means?” 

Westman: “Certainly. I have a lar- 
ceny record dating back to 1902. Now 


may I ask you a question? Do you 
know what leniency means?” 
Judge Green: “Certainly. In your 


case it means a $1 fine—and six months. 
Take him away.” 

CONVICTED: By a Detroit jury, nine 
members of the Black Legion, charged 
with murdering Charles A. Poole, WPA 
worker, last May 12. Circuit Judge 
Joseph A. Moynihan found two other 
legionaires, who had waived jury trial, 
guilty of the same crime. 

Michigan officials believed the con- 
victions would smash the black-robed 
terrorist society. Investigation had re- 
vealed that the organization, rumored 
to number 6,000,000 persons through- 
out the United States, actually consisted 
of a few hundreds in the industrial cit- 
ies of Southern Michigan, Ohio, and 
Indiana. Fifteen more cases charging 
legionaires with arson, flogging, and 
conspiracy to kill, are still pending. 

As last week’s defendants, facing pos- 
sible life sentences (Michigan has no 
death penalty), left the court on their 
way to jail, one of them snarled at the 
slain man’s widow: “Well, I hope you're 
satisfied!” 

“Yes, you bet I am,” replied Mrs. 
Poole. 
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SCIENCE 


MEDICINE: Specialists Discuss 
Ills of Eyes, Ears, and Noses 





Through his eyes man gains 85 per 
cent of his knowledge and controls 80 
per cent of his actions. His nose, highly 
complex and sensitive, can detect in a 
liter of air as little as one 25-millionth 
of a milligram of allyl mercaptan—the 
active principle of skunk odor. The 
mechanism of the ear, with its minute 
electric currents that carry sound to 
the brain, is almost immeasurably deli- 
cate. 

Because of their fragility, these or- 
gans constantly toss new problems at 
the medical profession. Eyes, never in- 
tended to read print, grow dim; bac- 
teria filter through the nose and cause 
devastating infections; ears, designed 
by nature to listen to sounds like thun- 
der, waterfalls, and animal screams, 
find themselves in a world of riveting 
machines, screeching auto brakes, and 
thundering trains. 

Treating ailments of these parts of 
the body is a specialized and intricate 
business. It is also profitable, as the 
roster of the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology (eyes) and Otolaryn- 
gology (ears, nose, throat) shows: 2,500 
members in the United States and Can- 
ada—the world’s largest organization 
of specialists. 

At its meeting last week in New 
York’s Waldorf Astoria, 2,200 gathered 
to hear about recent discoveries. Sam- 
ples: 


CANAL: One sixth of all blindness in 
the United States is brought on by 
glaucoma, the disease that comes from 
blockage of the eye’s Schlemm canal, 
named for Friedrich Schlemm, nine- 
teenth-century German anatomist. The 
fluid mounting within the eye presses 
against the optic nerve and causes loss 
of eyesight. 

To relieve this -condition, ophthal- 
mologists make a tiny lancet hole in the 
eye to drain off surplus fluid. About 
20 per cent of those who undergo this 
operation have subsequent trouble. 
Drain holes clog; cataracts form; or 
serious infections develop. 

Last week Dr- Otto Barkan, Associ- 
ate Clinical Professor of Surgery at 
Stanford University, reported a new 
glaucoma approach. Postulating that 
blocking of the canal was caused by 
bits of pigment that had sioughed 
away from the iris, he undertook the 
tedious, delicate task of removing de- 
bris and opening the threadlike canal 
itself. 

This he accomplished by use of a 
binocular microscope and contact lens 
that fitted snugly against the eyeball. 
Together they magnified the canal 40 
times. With the resultant moonlike 
enlargement before him, he slipped a 
hair-thin knife into the eye, slit the 
clogged portion of the canal, and re- 
leased the pigment. 

Of the twenty patients who have 
undergone this operation in the past 
year, none has had postoperative com- 
plications. 


Germ TRAIL: Microbes which cause 
infections of the respiratory tract have 
three paths of ingress: simple inhala- 
tion into the lungs; drainage into the 
chest cavities from lymph spaces be- 
hind the esophagus; and dripping of 
sinus and nasal discharges directly 
from the back of the nose into the 
lungs. 

Two years ago Drs. Olof Larsell and 
Ralph A. Fenton of Portland, Ore., sus- 
pected there was a fourth path that 
led from those bacterial reservoirs— 
the sinuses. After two years of in- 
tensive research they checked their be- 
lief. 

Working with an anesthetized cat, 
they severed the animal’s windpipe and 
inserted a glass tube through which it 
breathed. Next they injected blue dye 
into the sinus tubes and traced the dye 
through the body. Germs, they knew, 
would follow essentially the same path. 

First the dye slithered down the 
lymph-gland channels in the neck to 
the right side of the heart where it 
entered the blood stream. Riding the 
blood to the lungs, it was discharged 
and carried through the capillaries to 
the bronchial lymph nodes. By this 
circuitous route the two researchers 
could induce a true case of bronchitis 
without the attendant sore throat. 


ALLERGY: Whenever Calvin Coolidge 
entered the Senate Chamber to speak, 
he presented a lugubrious spectacle: 
his eyes reddened and his nose ran. It 
took months to find the cause. Eventu- 
ally blame was placed on the horsehair 
base under Senate carpets. Coolidge 
gave an allergic reaction—was inordi- 
nately sensitive—to horsehair dust. 

That bodies are sensitive to a wide 
variety of dusts and pollens is common 
knowledge. That eyes also are suscep- 
tible is not so well known. Last week 
Dr. Alan C. Woods of Baltimore de- 
clared that hundreds of cases of “pink 
eye” and “granulated eyelids’ might be 
laid to allergic reactions. In a series of 
cases he found sore eyes caused by 
eggs, chicken feathers, house dust, and 
weed pollens. 


Deap Pans: In chiseling away dis- 
eased mastoid bone back of the ear and 
in many facial operations, surgeons oc- 
casionally damage nerves, causing a 
paralyzed, expressionless face. The late 
Sir Charles Ballance remedied this in 
1931 by borrowing healthy nerve from 
the thigh and grafting the tissue into 
the degenerated sections in the face. 
Sometimes results were good. But 
many patients were left with a facial 
“tic’—spasmic, uncontrolled twitching 
of facial muscles. 

Several years ago Dr. Joseph A. Sul- 
livan, one of Sir Charles’s brilliant 
young pupils, believed he saw the flaw 
in his master’s classic operation. When 
the new thigh nerve was stuffed through 
the tunnel in the temporal bone, crowd- 
ing resulted. Constant irritation brought 
on by pressure caused the twitch. Dr. 
Sullivan believed this could be remedied 
by waiting until the old, injured nerve 
atrophied. Then the new nerve section 
could be slipped into its place without 
jamming the tunnel. 

Seventeen months ago he tested his 
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idea on a young girl whose face was 
patalyzed from a fractured skull. He 
gave the nerve half a year to shrivel 
before operating. Result: the 17-year- 
old girl had no “tic’—nor did 23 other 
patients who later underwent the same 
operation. 


Hay FEVER: More and more, doctors 
have been implanting ionized zinc in 
nasal tissues to relieve asthma and hay 
fever. Despite the fact that dozens of 
doctors have reported outstanding suc- 
cess with this electro-chemical treat- 
ment, Dr. Lee W. Dean of St. Louis 
last week attacked the method bitterly. 

Ionized zinc, he found by working on 
six men for twenty months, achieved 
its effect by severely injuring nerve 
ends in the mucous membrane. The 
nerves ceased delivering tickling sensa- 
tions.to the brain and hence sneezing 
stopped. Danger lay in the fact that 
ofttimes the injured tissue refused to 
grow back, resulting in atrophy. 


« 
ANTIBODIES: For First Time, 
The Pure Protein Is Isolated 


Medicine has only the sketchiest pic- 
ture of antibodies—the microscopic 
battlers which war on disease. Gener- 
ated in tissue, they are discharged di- 
rectly into the blood stream. When 
there is a mild bacterial invasion, tis- 
sue generates them rapidly, and they 
destroy the invaders. If the invasion is 
severe, with bacteria firmly entrenched 
and conditions right for their .repro- 
duction, the bacteria win the fight, and 
death results. 

How antibodies function is largely un- 
known, but under microscopes bacteri- 
ologists have witnessed a tense, dra- 
matic spectacle which gives a clue to 
their action. When a drop of immune 








blood serum containing antibodies (ag- 
glutinins) is dropped in a culture of 
pneumococcus type I, the bacteria herd 
together in grapelike clusters (aggluti- 
nation). The antibody - is. apparently 
the herdsman that drives the organisms 
into these corrals and renders them im- 
potent. 

Because of this heroic role they play 
in preventive medicine, a brief an- 
nouncement in last week’s issue of Sci- 
ence was worthy of front-page recog- 
nition. Working in Peiping Union 
Medical College, two researchers— 
Hsien Wu and Bacon F. Chow—for the 
first time isolated the pure antibody 
that fights off prevalent type I pneu- 
monia. 

To achieve this the researchers iso- 
lated a polysaccharide (a carbohydrate) 
from a culture of the disease-causing 
organisms and added it to an antipneu- 
mococcus serum, rich in antibodies. 
They washed the resulting precipitate, 
dissolved it in dilute alkali, stepped it 
through two more complex chemical 
processes, and obtained a new protein 
which they suspected was pure anti- 
body. 

But they had to have proof. They in- 
jected death-dealing pneumonia organ- 
isms into a series of mice. They fol- 
lowed with tiny injections of the pro- 
tein. When the rodents continued to 
scamper about unscathed, placid smiles 
broke over the faces of the Orientals. 
Possibly they had found the means of 
making pneumonia retreat from its po- 
sition as one of the world’s most dead- 
ly scourges. 


Apparently the newly isolated anti- 
body is twenty times as effective as 
serum. The antibody for deadly type 
III pneumonia should be especially ef- 
ficacious, since serum for that malady 
is apt to have little effect. 
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Kieran, Kilgallen, and Ekins board the Hindenburg for their Newark to 


New York race, via Frankfort, Hong Kong, Manila, and San Francisco 
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RACE: Reporters Circle World io 
Travel 9 Miles From Newark 


The tube trains that slither under 
the Hudson River take passengers on 
the 9-mile journey between Newark, 
N. J., and New York for 20 cents. 

This being so, many citizens last 
week couldn’t understand why The 
New York Times, The New York World- 
Telegram, and The New York Evening 
Journal were willing to spend $3,000 
cash apiece and many thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of valuable news space on 
a race from Newark to New York— 
by way of Frankfort, Rome, Hong 
Kong, Manila, and San Francisco. 

Billed as a round-the-world race in 
which the contestants would use only 
transportation available to any ordi- 
nary traveler, the speed test started 
when the Zeppelin Hindenburg soared 
away from Lakehurst, N. J., last week. 
The three racers aboard: The World- 
Telegram’s Herbert Roslyn (Bud) 
Ekins, veteran foreign correspondent 
at 35; The Times’s Leo Kieran, avia- 
tion reporter and former cosmetics 
manufacturer; and The Evening Jour- 
nal’s Dorothy Kilgallen, pretty 22-year- 
old daughter of Hearst’s ace crime re- 
porter, James Kilgallen. 

From Frankfort, Germany, Kieran 
and Kilgallen streaked for Brindisi, 
Italy, to catch an Imperial Airways 
plane to Hong Kong via Athens. Ekins 
swung aboard a Royal Dutch Airlines 
plane bound for Malaya. Presumably 
all will take a ship to Manila and have 
a day’s grace there before boarding Pan 
American Airways’ San _ Francisco- 
bound China Clipper on Oct. 16. 

Once on the West Coast the three 
reporters need no psychic powers to 
read timetables and find which trans- 
continental line will get them to New- 
ark fastest. Thus the actual race will 
be between Newark and New York. 
The winner should be the one that has 
the most reckless taxi driver waiting 
for him. 

Plans for the race originated in The 
New York Times office months ago 
when Pan American announced its 
transpacific passenger service. Know- 
ing that Imperial—which bridges the 
vital gap between Europe and the 
Orient—was booked five months in ad- 
vance, Times men periodically made 
and broke reservations. When the date 
of the first passenger flight was definite- 
ly announced, The Times had a place 
for Kieran on Imperial. 

Competitors had less foresight. While 
Miss Kilgallen bubbled happily last 
week: “Will I have time to feed pigeons 
at St. Mark’s?”, her editors worked 
frantically. Through European news- 
papers they finally persuaded some Im- 
perial ticketholder to give up his seat 
for their little lady. 


® While he floated across the Atlantic 
on the Hindenburg, Ekins’s newspaper 
ran the headline of the week. On its front 
page The World-Telegram screeched: 
EKINS DODGES STORM, SPEEDS UP. 
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Fi IRTUNATELY you don’t have to 
set any. Competition does it for you. The 
‘dinary sugar in your bowl —whether 
ime from sugar beets or cane—actu- 
tests 99.97% pure sucrose or higher! 

| competition keeps it cheap. Ask any 
ority why it 1s your sugar dollar buys 

¢ food, more body energy, than the same 


ir Spent for anything else. 2 tH 
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Fortunately, too, Americans have been 
spared the desperate experiences proving 
how indispensable sugar is to human life. 
But Europe remembers. The vast beet sugar 
industry of Europe grew out of the Napo- 
leonic upheavals. Tropic supplies were cut 
off. People fought in the streets for sugar. 
Carlyle describes it. Then and there Europe 
began to plant beets for her own sugar. 

America still largely depends on remote 
overseas supplies. However, sugar beets 
now flourish in a third of our states—our 


An industry engaged in developing American 
natural resources, improving American 
agriculture, and supplying American markets 
with an all-American food product 
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own internal guarantee of enough sugar for 
at least thirty million of our people. Yet, 
curiously, production of sugar is only one 
function of the beet. 

You probably don’t know how the sugar 
beet helps the milk producer, the cotton 
grower, the livestock man; how it benefits 
yields of other major crops yet does not 
compete with them; what it means to coal 
miners and railroads; its benefits to employ- 
ment. It will well repay you to read ‘““The 
Silver Wedge,’’ booklet sent on request. 
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YOU...and a LIGHT SMOKE 


It is a Lightness in the smoke that makes people choose Luckies. A 
rich, clean Lightness in the taste. A smooth Lightness of “feel” in the 
throat. Puff by puff, a delightful sense of ease. From the choosing 
of the finest center-leaf tobaccos—to the “Toasting” which removes 
certain harsh irritants naturally present in all tobacco, every care- 
ful measure of Lucky Strike’s manufacture is designed to pl: ase 
you more...to offer A Light Smoke of rich, ripe-bodied toba.co. 
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